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INTRODUCTION 


This book took almost a year to assemble. These 
eight storics represcnt the best of what was submitted 
to me by more than a hundred writers. The essential 
criterion for sclection was quality, both in thought and 
execution. 

Beyond that, the cmphasis is on maturity. Not neces- 
sarily maturity as the theme of a story, but maturity in 
idea and conccpt and storytelling ability. Maturity in 
science fiction. 

Although space-opcra will always be a perfectly lcgit- 
imate part of scicnce fiction, more and more, the liter- 
ature is becoming litcrate. ‘This is not to denigrate the 
pacc-setting adventure story onc whit, but to say that it 
is now only a part of a much morc interesting whole. 
And more and more, the so-called “mainstream” is 
coming to look like ccrtain kinds of science fiction. 
‘Take a look at what’s on thc best-seller list this week. 

Our world has become a conglomeration of science- 
fictional ideas impressed upon reality. The futures that 
we used to predict have not only arrived, they have be- 
come our past. Or, in the words of Arthur C. Clarke: 
“The future isn’t what it used to be.” Our literature—in 
fact, all of our arts—can’t help but reflect that. 
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On the gut level, science fiction is “junk.” Its appeal 
is a special kind of pandering to subconscious emo- 
tional and psycho-secxual needs. It’s escapism. It’s 
comic books and horror movies and jut-jawed Anglo 
Saxons fighting rubber-suited alicns. (Don’t get me 
wrong; I’m not knocking it—we all have to start some- 
— sooner or latcr, we all have to grow up, 
too. 

When the science fiction audience grows up we be- 
come more discriminating. Scicnce fiction must become 
morc sophisticated to meet that demand. Not only must 
the science be rcal and believable, so must the people. 
Only the best of the best writers will be able to meet 
that kind of challenge. Eight of them are represented 
here. 

It’s said that smal] minds talk about people, great 
minds talk about ideas. Science fiction writers do both. 
They have to. It’s the nature of the medium. 

Mainstream literature is merely gossip about pcople 
you don’t know. Science fiction is more than that-it’s 
also about ideas you may not have encountered before. 
And the interaction betwcen human bcings and those 
ideas. 

That’s what we in the trade call the “scnse of won- 
dick 

Herein are contained eight original scicncce fiction 
stories: a set of altcrnatc realitics with which to test this 
one—with which to test man himself. These are stories 
about human beings. Some sad, some funny, some hor- 
rifying. But all of them, moving. 

Mcre divertissements? Perhaps. But with aspirations 
to be more than that. You decide. These stories—and 
the writers behind them—will make their own marks. 
They necd only a showcase, a podium from which to 
spcak for themselves. 
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It is my privilege to present that showease with this 
book: Emphasis. 


Davin GERROLD 


Los Angeles, 
March, 1974 





WILLOWISP 


Joe Pumilia 


It was a time when I didn’t want to do or be any- 
thing. All my poems had the personal pronoun in the 
lower ease. I had always considered this an affectation, 
but now it seemed only right. There were bad things 
behind me and I tried not to think of them as I walked 
down U.S. 90 out of Houston. It takes a long time to 
get out of a big eity quiek, but fear helps. Till you get 
thirty or forty miles out you don’t remember what real 
eountry is. The third ride I got was with a trueker who 
hoped I'd give him some pot. He finally got around to 
asking for it a good fifteen miles before College Station. 
I gave him my standard anti-pot Iceture. He called me 
a hippie. Then he kieked me off his truek and, well, 
there I was on the road again in the Texas hill eountry. 

It’s a long way between towns when you’re on foot. 
As I walked, I held out my thumb in the best hitehing 
manner. No Iuek. Meanwhile, I tried making up poems 
in my head, or songs. Every now and then I’d whip out 
my pad and peneil and preserve some deathless frag- 
ment for future referenee. 

I spotted a lot of POSTED NO TRESPASSING 
signs along the fenees on the roadside. Onee there was 
a erudely Icttered board hung on a barbed wire gate 
that read POSTED NO TRUSPING, with n’s and s’s 
baekwards. Never tried that before. 
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It was gctting on into afternoon, eool for this timc of 
year. Sky was kind of gray. It would be cold tonight. I 
made maybe seven or cight miles toward town before I 
dceidcd to take a rest. I sat back against a historical 
marker memorializing the site of something somebody’s 
army did once—whcether Spanish, Mexican, or Texan I 
don’t remember. I heard a noise nearby, but there was 
nothing to see but high grass and brush. I supposed it 
could have been rabbits or ficld miee. 

It would have been more fun walking by a railroad 
track, but there wasn’t one along this road. I like to see 
the rails coming slowly at me from the vanishing point. 
I like to walk along the track and watch the ties disap- 
pear under my feet, evcr-replenished by some endless 
source. I like to wateh the scenery go past like stage 
props on rollers, and always the track is the samc. One 
of: these days maybe ll actually reach the vanishing 
point and disappear into some fifth dimensional time 
warp. It’ll probably be at least as intercsting as what’s 
happening to me now. 

The plan was, I'd sing for my supper in College Sta- 
tion, which is arm-in-sleeve to Bryan. But it was begin- 
ning to look as though I wouldn’t makc it before dark, 
and I hated to have to spend the night in the great out- 
doors, with all those rabbits and field mice and things. 
Just as I decided to keep walking right into town, no 
matter how late I got in, a fine rain. began to sift down 
out of the gray sky. Bad karma. Then, a hundred yards 
from that thought, there was a dirt road crossing the 
highway into the woods. I decided to have a look. 

The road went slantways into the trees, crossing a 
railroad track I hadn’t known was there. The track ran 
through a bare arca stripped by lumber companies, and 
where the road took up on the other side was a huge, 
unpainted house like something out of Chas. Addams. 
I half expected to sce a bald gnome filing the tips of a 
wrought-iron fence, but there was only a lazy wall of 
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unpainted, tumbledown pickets. I was really sorry ’d 
missed the tracks. ‘Tomorrow I’d follow them. 

A zot of lightning bullwhipped behind me, herding 
the rain my way. Out to get me for past naughtiness, I 
supposed. ‘The old house looked better and_ better. 
Nearby was a falling-down shed, an empty corral, and 
a long unused, open-end stable. There was a big, 
empty, poultry loft with two rooms full of ancient hay 
and feathers. Rusted fragments of farm machincry were 
scattered around, some half buried in the ground. ‘The 
road ran past the house into the woods. ‘To the un- 
trained eye, the place appeared abandoned, but to the 
expert eye of the wanderer of the open road, the 
presence of human habitation was as obvious as the 
fresh tire tracks leading from the road to the house. 

I followed them up to the front porch and knocked 
on the door. ‘There was no answer. On the door was a 
note: 


Dear Burglars, please don’t steal anything, but if you 
need food and can’t pay, take what you need. PS. 
Besides food there is nothing worth stealing. 


The door was open and I went inside. There was the 
usual musty old-house smell, but an effort had been 
made to tonc it down with sandalwood incense. A hall- 
way that opened into the living room was covered with 
artwork and hung with handmade mobiles and mac- 
rameé, 

“Anybody homc?” I called out. Nobody answercd. 

J found the kitchen and sat down to feast on my solc 
can of beans. I washed it down with a-can of soda from 
the iccbox. The icebox was the old fashioned kind that 
actually had a cake of ice on the top shelf. Then I 
washed some dirty dishes I found pilcd up in the sink. 
The sink had a small hand pump instead of a faucet. 
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It was getting dark inside, and therc wercn’t any 
light switches, so I went to wait on the front steps with 
my guitar. Play, magic fingers. 


No home forever, walking alone 
Beneath the moon, beside the river, 
Flowmg down the hills alone. 


Made to-wander all alone, 
Secking love along the river, 
Time that sings its songs alone. 


Later on, a car came down the road, its headlights 
yellow in the evening murk. It let out a passenger at 
the gate, to avoid soft ground, I guess, and headed on 
down the road. I began toying with the strings. When 
the girl with the books saw me, I struck up another 
tune: 


Oh, ’'ma loncsome stranger 

Who’s wandered into town. 

Pn looking for a place to slecp, 

So please don’t Ict me down. 

Oh, pretty lady, plcase don’t let me down. 


She stopped about ten fect away, looking at me with 
a strange expression. Her fawn-colored hair came down 
below her shoulders to frame a round, pretty face that 
looked out through owlish, wire-frame specs. It was a 
face I'd like to sec smile. She wore a white puffy- 
sleeved blouse, and over that a black vest, and jeans. A 
big plastic flower, probably a key-chain ornament, 
dangled at her hip. Her legs were long. They tapered 
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down to muddy fect clad in floppy sandals that could be 
kicked off at a sccond’s notice. She was maybe seven- 
tecn or cighteen. 


TI washed your dishes to pay for my keep, 

All that I want’s a warm place to sIcep. 

Pll sleep in your hayloft, 

P}l sleep m your barn. 

If you ask me nicely, I'll sleep-in your—attic. 


She laughed. I got my smile. “I hate doing dishes,” 
she said. 

“My name’s Mike. I’m passing through.’ 

“Where to?” 

- Bryan or College Station. ! He to look tot work 
there. I sing for my supper.” 

“You had anything to eat?” 

I told her about that. 

“Mind sleeping in the shed?” 

feunets fie,’ | said. 

“My name’s Altaira.” 

“That’s a pretty name.” That’s the first time I’ve said 
that and mcant it. 

“Come inside, Mike.” 

I followed her in. She kicked off her sandals by the 
door and dropped her books on a rickety old table. 
Tlicre wasn’t much furniture, and what there was might 
have been original with the house. Only two or three 
rooms were what you'd really call furnished. 

She began making herself a snack in the kitchen 
while I watched. Tacos, they were, nicc crispy tacos. 

“Your rent’s due,” she said. “How about a song?” 
She asked this while chopping Icttuce and ontons. On 
the wood stove the meat was browning in its own swect 
juiccs. 
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“You chop your own wood?” I asked. 
“Squaw wood. No trouble to gather.” 
Y took up the guitar, sat on an uneven chair, and 


played the first song 1’d composed out on the porch, 
ending: 


Seeking love along the river, 
Time that sings its songs alone. 


“Y never heard that before,” she said. 

“T only sing my own songs.” 

She smiled. “Like the one you sang to me outside.” 

“Yep. Make them up in my head. Not much room 
there for anything else.” 

Y wondered just how far this conversation would go. 
In point of fact, I was pretty sleepy, and of course I 
had no intention of presuming upon my hostess’s gen- 
erosity by making any sexual advances, though proba- 
bly she expected it. Possibly she would even initiate it. 
But that is not what I wanted. I’d been eclibate since 
Julie died, and besides, I was worn out from walking. 

“Have a taco,” she said. “Old family recipe. Right 
off the box.” 

“Y’ve had my meal.” 

“Aw, take one.” 

“Thanks.” 

It was good. I had another and discovered that Io! I 
was still hungry. 

“You go to sehool, right?” T asked. 

“Ym majoring in philosophy.” 

“Y’ve never met a philosopher before. You plan to 
open a shop when you graduate and dispense philoso- 
phv?” : 

“You think it’s a useless subject?” 

I shrugged. 
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“What are you into, then?” she asked. 

“Not much of anything, I guess. Just my music and 
pocms. You scll any of this artwork?” 

“There’s a co-op art store in town,” she said, nod- 
ding. “Tve got Hees who handle my stuff in other 
towns too.” 

“Why this old Reser 

“Low rent. I’m on a scholarship, but J have to pay 
my own rent.” 

“Nice place. Could use some fixing up.” | 

“Tt would be a full-time job,” she said. “T’ve ae 
to, but I just can’t find the time.” 

“You’ve just got to make time for the things you re- 
ally want to do,” I-said. 

We ate tacos for'a while. When it got real dark we lit 
kerosene lanterns. We took one out on the porch, for it 
wasn’t yet uncomfortably cold, and I sang a few songs. 
It was raining harder now. The yellow lamplight made 
a cozy room out of the open darkness. When she asked, 
J] gave some evasive answers about my background. 

“There’s an old graveyard out in the woods over 
there,” she told me, pointing. 

“Know any ghost stories?” 

“Well... you’d just laugh.” 

“No I wouldn’t,” J said. “J believe in ghosts. They’re 
one of the few things I do believe in.” 

She smiled. She had full lips that made a nice smile. 
She pushed her glasses in place against the bridge of 
her nose with one finger. “You're teasing me.’ 

J sang: 


?? 


Ghosts of love, ghosts of love, 

Haunt my night with shadow songs, 
Songs against the castle heart 

Break again, then fly above, 

Loncly phantoms, ghosts of love. 
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“That kind of ghosts,” I said. I yawned then. Please 
notc, it was a real yawn. “I have time for one ghost 
story before I hit the hay.” 

“Well, there’s this light people see around here. Out 
in the woods at night.” She hugged her legs against the 
cold, and she rubbed her shins with white fingers, 
pretty fingers fit for dispensing philosophy. “I remem- 
ber when I first saw it. I was in bed, and I was, you 
know, almost asleep. You know, when the dreams are 
getting ready to start.” 

“Uh-huh,” T said. “It’s all black with sparkles of an 
unblack color. If you let your mind alonc the sparkles 
make images against the blackness.” I ran my fingers 
along the strings, hurling lonesome notes into the 
moonlit country around us. “You try real hard to keep 
the images from vanishing, and when they get stronger 
and deepcr, then they’re real dreams.” 

I sang softly: 


Dreams, dreams, ghosts of dreams. 


“It’s a funny kind of light,” she said, “like a big dia- 
mond with a light globe inside. It sort of sparkles. You 
can sce it moving in the trees around here, always in 
the woods. There’s no legend or anything, just the light 
itself. It’s not coon hunters. It isn’t any kind of flash- 
light or lantern.” 

“Strange, very strange,” I said smiling. I felt very 
alive then, alive with the fine tickle of strangeness in 
my spine. The world seemed morc clearly ctehed. I be- 
gan to identify smclls in the wind that I hadn’t noticed 
before. 

“It gets lonesomc out here,” she said, “even with my 
going to sehool every day. Whenever I sce the light I 
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feel even more lonely. I get the feeling that whoever’s 
carrying the light is looking for the way baek home.” 

“What did you do when you saw it?” 

“T put my pillow over my face.” 

We laughed. I ran my fingers over the strings again. 
I felt a song forming, but I really didn’t want to get 
into that now. It was a song of loncliness, a song I 
didn’t want to sing. 

“A girl ean’t be too eareful, you know,” she said. 

T Jooked at her. 

“I don’t guess you have to sleep in the shed if you 
don’t want to.” 

“That’s right nice and I thank you.” 

“Come on in,” she said. 

Inside, she set the lamp down on a table in the living 
room. “You ean sleep on this sofa, ” she said. “I'll go 
get some blankets.” 

She went through into an adjoining room, leaving me 
alone. The sofa had secn better days, but there scemed 
to be no sharp springs sticking out. I piled my duffle on 
a table and waited. 

“Flere,” she said, returning with some heavy blan- 
kets. She spread them on the sofa. 

She smiled. The lamplight shadows were soft and 
deep on her faee. For the first time since Julie I real- 
ized I didn’t want to be eelibate any more. 

I sat on the sofa. It screamed like a erushed mouse. 
“You haven’t told me your last name.” 

She pressed her lips together, then said, “Gril- 
lowitzer.”” We broke into laughter at the same time. She 
tossed her head to one side, throwing up a veil of 
fawn-eolored hair. “Oh, well. Names aren’t so impor- 
tant. What’s yours?” 

“Just Mike,” J said. 

“There’s got to be another name.” 

“Mike Penteeost.” 
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“That doesn’t sound like a real name,” she persisted. 
“Was that your father’s name?” 

I looked down at my knecs where my fingers were 
drumming on the kneecaps. “I don’t have a father, and 
he doesn’t have a son.” 

She looked down and her philosophical fingers twid- 
dled with cach other. “I sleep in there,” she said, point- 
ing to the door where she’d gone for the bedding. “It 
used to be the dining room, but I have a waterbed and 
the upper floors won’t take the weight. I have bricks 
piled up under the house to support it.” 

“Yar out,” I said. Then, “T’ll be leaving in the morn- 
ing. If ’'m not here, then thanks for everything. I think 
you're a real nice person and I appreciate it.” 

She smiled a warm, golden smile. “Good night,” she 
said, and walked across the room, the floor ereaking 
under her bare feet. 

“Want the lamp?” 

“Nope. Blow it out when yourre finished.” 

She closed the door behind her. I listened for a latch 
and I didn’t hear one. Oooocee. I slipped out of shoes 
and jeans, but left my shirt on, and got under the blan- 
kets. I blew out the lamp. 

I closed my eyes and tried to make the ghost-images 
eome, but I kept hearing that loncly song rolling 
around inside my head. I tried to make it go away, so I 
eould get some rest and be gone by sunrise. I don’t 
know when I began to dream, but after a while I real- 
ized I was home again as a kid, and the old man wasn’t 
such a bad guy then. And then, in the dream, I was 
sent off by myself to a dark place and was very, very 
lonely, and I wanted to reach out and hug somebody, 
and nobody was there. I woke up. The rain had 
stopped. 

Moonlight whitewashed the window sill. A moth flew 
out of the house into the moonlight. The old dong was 
either ready for a wet dream or wanted to go outside 
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and do its other thing. I got up and went out to take a 
piss off the porch. After that, J stood there by the un- 
painted railing, looking out into the woods across the 
road. 

Goddammit, but I was thinking of my lost child- 
hood, the lonesome nights in my little attic room listen- 
ing to the trees whisper, being the littlest, most awk- 
ward boy in grade school, bcing chosen last in ball 
gamcs, not being invited to parties. God, it was rotten, 
you know? Really rotten. Jeez, but I was lonely, so 
goddam lonely. And I’d heard no latch, had J? ' 

I then became aware that my cyes were following 
something across the road. It was a light, a light that 
flickered like a giant diamond with a hundred facets. 
Like an electric sign with hundreds of tiny bulbs going 
on and off. It moved for a ways through the trees and 
then was gonc. 

I went inside. Moonlight lit up the room like a high- 
contrast photo. Across from mc the door loomcd, invit- 
ing, forbidding. 

I opened the door. It was dark inside. I heard the 
waterbed sloshing like waves on the shore of a distant 
Sea. 
“Yinter Caliban,” I said. 
“No, not Caliban.” 


Next day, we decided I’d stay. 

I got some gigs going in Collcge Station and put in a 
few bucks toward fixing up the house. A & M has a 
nice campus, though a bit big for pedestrians, and the 
serene cffect is slightly spoiled by the marching ROTC 
gang. The college once had the only fertile female mule 
in existence. Now it has the southwest’s largest cy- 
clotron and a busy, busy, busy nuclear reactor. I sat in 
on some of Altaira’s philosophy classes, but I couldn’t 
dig it. I was happy just to sing. Singing helps me cxor- 
cise my personal demons. The lonelincss scerned to be 
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mostly gone, but it camc sometimes and went some- 
times. Oddly, it usually came when she and I were 
making love, and that made me uncasy. But like I say, 
it came and went. 

We'd seen the light sevcral times since that first 
night. It still made her uneasy. Bcyond her philosophy, 
T guess. Sometimes we’d wake up in the middle of the 
night, and we’d know without even having to look that 
the light was moving through the trecs. She even gave it 
a name, Willowisp. A contraction, you know. Some 
people think naming things means explaining them, and 
this makes them fecl better. 

“Swamp gas?” I suggested. 

“No swamp. Also, it’s been scen in dry weather.” 

“Rotting logs, maybe. Foxfire.” 

“The light moves. It sparkles.” 

I held up a Icarned finger. “Air wrinkles.” 

“Lightning bugs is what it makes me think of. But 
they wouldn’t be all bunched together like that.” 

“Ah, mystery, swect mystcry.” I pulled her back into 
bed. We slept without dreams. 


It was on a Sunday morning in the hind end of Octo- 
ber, and over a cup of rose hip tea, that I said, 
“What're you doing tonight?” . 

She raised her eyebrows. “Why?” 

“I thought maybe we’d go take a look. For the 
light.”’ She didn’t say anything. She just stirred her rose 
hips. 

“Seared?” 

“T don't feel like it” 

‘How do you know? You just got up. Come on. It 
might change your whole philosophy.” 

“1 have a paper to do for tomorrow.” 

“You're avoiding the issue. You’re scared.” 

She said, “I am not,” very firmly. Then she got up 
and went to wash out her cup a couple of timcs. 
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“You are too, Miss Smarty.” 

“T am not,” she said in an alinost-angry voiee. 

“Then you wouldn’t talk like that,” IT said. I reached 
baek, looped an arm around her waist, and pulled her 
over. She wrapped her arms around my head, her hair 
hanging down around my faee. I hugged her tight, 
pressing my faee against her breasts. “I love you,” I 
said. 

“Gypsy lover,” she laughed. “TI still don’t want to 


0. 
She hit me. I laughed. I swatted her backside. 


We went out at the witching hour of 6:45 p.m. We 
had a flashlight. ‘That was all. We left a lamp burning 
in an upstairs window so we could find our way back 
in the dark. The moon was lopped off about half way. 
It was chilly, and the smell of crisp, fallen leaves and 
pine needles was: pungent and pleasant. We moved 
through woods where the tree trunks were like the 
eolumns of ancient temples. 

“Think it might really be a ghost?” she asked in a 
whisper, hand on mine. 

“Yeah, and the farther we get into these woods the 
more I believe.” Behind us we could sense the lamp 
burning, but not see it. 

We entered a elearing, a weedy pateh bare of trees. 
Around the area trees dripped moss from skeletal 
limbs, exeept for the pine trees clothed in green whis- 
pers. 

“Ow!l’’ 

“What happened?” 

“Hit my toe,” I said. I flashed the light into the 
weeds. "here were words there: 


VIRGIL RICKERSON 
Beloved Father & Husband 
1881-1934 
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With the light I picked out other tombstoncs. I be- 
gan to whistle. Altaira slapped ime on the arm. 

“Quit that!” she said. I Jaughed. 

We walked through the graveyard, reading our way 
through the inscriptions. Some were very old. Then, 
from the corner of my eyc I saw another light. I heard 
Altaira gasp and grab hold of my arm. She stood be- 
hind me, pressing herself against my back, her face 
next to my car. 

Phere 

ecaies 

“What Is it?” 

“Monsters,” I suggested. She hit me again. 

“I’m scared, dope!” she said. 

“Stay here. Down behind the stone.” She looked at 
me with a fishy face as I pushed her down behind the 
tombstone. I began walking toward the light. 

“Hello there!’ I called out. “You with the light. Got 
a minute to give a stranger dircctions? I was hunting 
coons aud I got lost out here. . .” 

The light moved on. It did look like maybe a forest- 
ful of fircflics all thrown togcther in, say, a big bottle. 
But there was somcthing clse, something filmy and 
luminescent gray, something that flowed through air 
like watcr, something with dozens of complexly-twined, 
branching strands clustered around an object like a 
pulpy octopus-head. I realized that the thing didn’t 
shine by its own light, but that it was translucent and 
glowcd by the light of a cluster of fireflics trapped in an 
invisible container. I was not so much afraid as sud- 
denly very loncly as I watched the graceful, flowing 
thing move away. 

Back in the clearing, I tripped on a tombstone and 
almost broke my face. 

I heard Altaira stumble toward me in the darkness, 
heard her cry out in pain, then whimper. She’d banged 
her shin on a grave marker. I found her cold, moist 
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hand and we walked out of the woods like a pair of 
zoinbies. 

Baek home, we got under the eovers with our elothes 
still on. Altaira pulled the covers over our heads. The 
waterbed was shaking like jello with a nervous break- 
down. 

“This is silly,” I said. “We're grown people.” 

“Speak for yourself. I’m six years old.” 

“Did you see the way it flowed through—” 

“Shut up,” she said, bunehing up against me. “You 
know any prayers?” she whispered. 

“Just onc. Want to hear it?” 

“Mmmmmhmmmm.” 

“Four angels round my bed, one to wateh and one to 
pray, and two to bear my soul away, if I should die be- 
fore I wake—” 

She hit me. 


There’s something about people like a filter, a mental 
strainer that keeps out things we don’t want to believe, 
that shuts out sights and sounds we want to ignore. 
You wonder how erowds ean stand by and wateh a 
mugging, or how people let wars go on, how they forget 
about things that happen to them that they ean’t under- 
stand. Nearly everybody I ask has a ghost story to tell. 
Sometimes, though, they don’t want to talk about it be- 
cause maybe if they admit it really happened to them it 
means they’re not normal. Sueh things can’t be, there- 
fore I saw, heard nothing. Therefore today is the same 
as yesterday. ‘herefore there is no weirdness. 

It was that way for us. A month passed and we 
didn’t mention seeing the thing that carried the light. 
We'd still wake up in the dead of night sometimes, but 
we wouldn’t look out the window. Wce’d just toueh, and 
go back to sleep, and hope there’d be no dreams. 

One day I just came to my senses and realized what 
had been going on. I knew I eouldn’t let it continue. 
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How could I live with myself if I lect myself be afraid? - 
Besides, it didn’t scem dangcrous. Just ceric. Ferie 
things aren’t neccssarily dangerous, for Pete sake. I 
mean, I guess I looked pretty crazy to it too. If it could 
see me. Ooooeec. 

One day we went walking down the road. While we 
walked, I listened for rabbits and field mice. For some 
reason Altaira got to talking about the universe, then 
about us, then about love. 

1 shrugged. “What’s love?” 

“Something you can’t examine without changing it. 
Like in physics. The unccrtainty principle.” 

“Ts that how you fcel about us? Uncertain?” 

“Yes. I don’t know why. Maybe becausc it feels like 
... 1 don’t know.” 

"fake whate”’ 

“Like something outside of us is holding us to- 
ecther.” 

A tired-looking dog came up and barked at us. Al 
taira began to talk sugar to it and scratch its cars. It 
shut up. 

“Téver do any unicorn hunting?” 

“Workecl on you,” slie said. 

I took her hand. ‘The road had made a loop, at Icast 
the route we'd taken, and we werc heading back toward 
the house. Walking in cool November under big Tcxas 
oaks with the sun golden in the turning Icavés is the 
finest thing on carth. But there was that loncly ache mm 
me where Julie’s name was carved into my heart, and I 
knew I’d never stay here. I knew I’d have to go, but 
not when or where. And I wouldn’t be any good for 
myself or anybody until I could lay that ghost that 
lived in me. I didn’t want it to be that way. God, I 
didn’t want it that way. I held Altaira close to me and 
somchow she knew what I was thinking.” 

“Nothing’s forever,” she said, looking up into the 
Erecs: 
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“Some things are,” I said. I kicked a pine cone down 
the path. Back in the woods the old dog barked. 

A mile down the road we hunkered under a wound- 
ed pine tree. Sweet-smelling sap oozed from a hole 
that looked as though it had been made with a .22. 
Somebody practicing. 

“When are you leaving?” she asked. A sigh shook 
her voice. She was toying with twigs, breaking them 
into bits and throwing the bits into the road. 

“T don’t know. Not till I’ve dane something.” 

“What?” 

“I’m going to cateh that spook light.” 

Crack. Snap. 

“Leave it alone, Mike.” 

“T got to.” 

“Why?” 

“IT dou’t know. IJ just got to. How’s that for philoso- 
phy?” | 

I got up, pulling her to her feet. She seemed part of 
the earth. She began walking ahcad of me. I tried to 
keep up, to feel her closeness, but she kept getting 
ahead of me. | 

“T’'ll eome back. I know you don’t believe it, but it’s 
true.” 

“Sure. Gypsy lover.” 

I Ict her go on. I kicked pine cones all the way 
homc. When IJ got there she was out of sight, upstairs 
in her study room, where she had sunlight and could 
look out over the hills. J sat down on the front steps 
and stayed there all afternoon, toying with the guitar 
strings. Late afternoon I heard her come down and fix 
herself some food. After she’d gone, I went in and 
found some on the kitchen table for me. Later, I went 
out on the porch again, leaned against the rail post, and 
closed my eyes. ‘The images came. J slept. 


It was dark when I woke up. I knew Altaira was 
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asleep. When you don’t have electricity, you slecp and 
wake with the sun. I slung the guitar over my back and 
headed out. 

A cool wind rose after I entered the pincs, and 
found its way to me. The old tombstones were like 
white rocks in a waving sea of weeds. I didn’t necd 
anything but moonlight now. I knew where I was. It 
was peaceful here: just me, the whispering boughs, and 
the sleeping bones. I sat down on a fallen stone and 
laid the guitar across my legs. I sang the lonely song 
that had been growing in me. 


Darkness moving down the road. 
The wind forever lonely blows 
Trees that whisper songs aloute. 


And then [| saw the light in the trees, the firefly lan- 
tern carried by the Willowisp. I sang lonely, sang it 
right up to the edge of the plot of stones, and watched 
without fear as it watched me. Then it moved away 
slowly, flowing gently, the ball of lightning-bugs shining 
right through it. I realized it must be nearly invisible in 
daylight. I seemed to hear its near-silent rustle in the 
weeds, and [ remembered rabbits and field mice. 

And I knew it wasn’t the ghost of anything that had 
ever dicd on this planet. ° 

It wanted me to follow, and I did. We hit a gulley 
and passed down it. The lantern glow lit our way. Then 
it climbed out into a small clearing maybe eight feet 
across, ringed by trees and brush, and floored with the 
husks of dead weeds and a naked twig that was once a 
bush. 

“I guess this is home,” I said, but got the feeling it 
wasir t. 

The Willowisp hovered near the edge of the circle, 
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waiting, the eaptive fireflies buzzing and flashing like 
mad, trapped in an invisible globe suspended between 
two filmy tentaeles. 

“Maybe you ean tell I’m not afraid of you, Willie 
old man. You looking for the way home? Like me?” 

I sang. The Willowisp began to move. It went into 
the trees for a few minutes, then returned, earrying 
something with another set of tentaeles. More insects. It 
set them free on tree limbs around the eirele. I leaned 
for a look. Spiders. 

I sang maybe half an hour. All this time Willie was 
moving around tlic outside of the cirelc like a sidewalk 
engineer peering through knotholes. Never onee did it 
aetually pass through the webs like a ghost would. I 
wondered why it needed a lantern of fireflies. Was it re- 
ally night blind? Maybe the lantern had been for my 
benefit. Anyway, several songs later I saw what was 
going on. The spiders were not weaving lots of little 
webs but one big web like no spider web I’ve ever seen. 
Crazy angles. Willie dueked baek into the woods now 
and then and eame baek with more spiders. I saw that 
I was being walled in by an army of araelinids. 

Through a song, I heard a voiee in the night. It was 
Altaira. 

“Ym over here!” 

“Where?” 

I watehed Willie duek down into the gully with his 
lantern. I watehed the trees along the gully light up as 
he moved. 

“Willie’s coming for you,” I ealled. 

“Willie who?” 

“Yow ll know him when you see through him.” 

There was a pause. I smiled and touehed the strings. 

“Mike! Oh, no!” It was a little-girl searedness. 

“He won't hurt you. Come with him. I’m right 
ene 

Another pause. “Oooh, God 


7? 


she moaned. But I 
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knew shie’d come. I saw the light coming back up the 
gulley, that cold, cerie firefly light, flashing milling 
sparks, fragments. of moonfire. Behind it, Altaira with 
the flashlight. 

“Careful, don’t break the spider web,” T said. 

She ducked under the strands to knecl by me. She 
threw her arms around me. “Mike,” she whispered, 

“this is insare.” 

“What are you doing out?” I asked. 

“T was seared all alone in the house.” 

I chuckled nastily. “How do you feel now?” 

“Terrified.” She shivered. She sat down beside me 
and we leaned against cach other. “What do you think 
he wants?” 

I pointed to the web with the flashlight’s beam. 
“Te’s making something. Wrapping us in. Like a cage. 
Don’t worry—it’s only spider silk. We can get out any 
time.” 

“Brrr,” she said, rubbing her hands along my arms. 
“Maybe he won’t Ict us out.” 

I smiled. “Don’t think so. ’m not sure what he 
wants, but he knows what he’s doing.” 

“Maybe not. Maybe he’s crazy. Maybe he doesn’t 
have a mind. Why would he wander around all this 
tune in the woods without trying to talk to amynod ye 

“T don’t think he ean talk, not to us.’ 

“Why fireflies? For us to follow?” 

I shrugged. “Dunno. But I think he likes my singing. 
Say—look there.” 

The web was finished, I realized. It was more exten- 
sive and complex than I’d thought, because I hadn’t 
been able ta sce it all at once. But now Willie was mak- 
ing the rounds, and by the bug lantern I saw the whole 
design, like some kind of weird sculpture, more com- 
plex and beautiful than anything I’d seen. But it wasn’t 
quite finished yet. Now Willie was taking individual 
fireflies from his lantern with gentle tentacles and was 
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carefully sticking them in place on the web. We 
watched for maybe an hour while this went on. I began 
to get a crazy idca, and I won't say my flesh began to 
crawl, but there was this tingling in my spine that 
seemed to crecp out all over my body. Then somcone 
walked on my grave and I gave a convulsive shiver. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“What does this look like to you, philosophy me 

“T give up.” 

“Well, you ever scen a printed circuit? A wiring di- 
agram? Computer innards?” 

“You don’t mean this—” The fish-face look. 

I shook my head no, but meant yes. “We use copper 
wircs and transistors. Maybe Willie uses cobwebs and 
fireflics. Don’t know what he uses for power, though.” 

“But it doesn’t make—you know, make sense.” 

“There are more things in heaven and earth than are 
known in your philosophy, philosophy major.” 

We were still wondering about it wlien Willie stuck 
the last of the fireflies in place and melted away into 
the woods. We waited a long time but he didn’t come 
back. All around us were the glowing strands of angel 
hair vibrating with buzzing, blinking lightning-bugs. 

Suddenly I felt alone. We touched hands and found 
each other still there. 

“Hold me,” she said. 

There’s a place in her neck she likes me to touch 
with my nose. My nose did its thing, gently, gently. I 
ached with a terrible lonclincss and I wanted her. I 
wanted ler so much. 

She whispered my name again and again. I wasn’t 
cold any more. I was sweltering. Her pale, philosophy- 
dispensing fingers were at my shirt, undoing the but- 
tons. I helped her slip off her sweatcr and blouse. She 
wasn’t wearing a bra. Then off with the rest, to make a 
layer of cloth over the dead weeds, a trysting nook 
deep enforcsted, lit with stars come to earth, a fairy 
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castle for the gypsy lovers. It felt like the first time. We 
held each other against aloncness and J tried, oh how I 
tried, to make us one. 

Afterward, we lay on our backs. One of her legs was 
thrown over mine. Our hands touched. Around us the 
fireflies were blinking like a galaxy gone mad, in erazy, 
hypnotic patterns. ‘Their frenzied buzzing seemed to be 
inside my head. And the lonely feeling was gone. Wan- 
dering Willie was gone. ‘The machine had done its job, 
thanks to us. . 

And something else was gone too. 


It was cold again. I didn’t ask her why she was 
erying. I helped her dress, and she pushed me away, 
I’ve beguiled. The night was cold on my sweating flesh. 
I dressed quickly. When I looked up, the blinking 
lights were flashing again in random order. ‘They were 
only individual insects now. Some of them had torn 
free, leaving gaping holes in the web. Some were being 
eaten by the spiders. A light rain began to filter down. 

I took up the flashlight and broke the web. I slung 
the guitar over my shoulder, and then I took Altaira 
back to the house. 

I knew she’d never again wake up in the night to 
look out at the firefly lantern moving through the 
woods, looking for the way back home. I left before 
dawn. 


Evening spiders weave a cage of gold, 
By moon’s cold light it turns to silver, 
And holds us to ourselves alone. 


Making love in a cage of silver 
Beneath the moon, beside the river, 
Love that turns our heart to stone. 
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No home forever, walking alone 
Beneath the moon, beside the river, 
Walking down that road alone. 


“BONUS BABY 
Felix C. Gotschalk 


The danee was a smashing nostalgie sueeess, and 
Jonas just barely got Georgiana back to the dormitory 
reprod before lockout limen. The poreh was half-filled 
with eouples in various stages of embraeing, and the 
sounds of wet kissing mixed with laughter and the 
bleatings of inseets. Georgiana had mixed her drinks 
unwisely and had thrown up, but Jonas bent to kiss her 
anyway, the gustative pereept coming off like Canadian 
Club and sour pyorrhetie blood. He was in his billet- 
piston minutes later and had a flash urge to eall Gail, a 
sloe-eyed rural ingénue booked into the same dorm 
with Georgie. Jonas knew that Georgie would find out 
about the eall, but he didn’t care. They had a robust 
relationship and reinforeed each other’s autoworth 
parameters well, but had never formalized any eo-ae- 
tional paets with the Synod Conjugational Matrix. 
Jonas rang up Gail and made a quiek date for the next 
night. 

“Jonas just ealled,” Gail said with affected slyness, 
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willowing into Georgic’s cubicle and exchanging ready 
feminine camaraderie vectors with her. 

“He’s about as subtle as a fece in a punchbowl,” 
Georgie half-sighed, a glimmer of indignation flickering 
in her brain. “Hey—Iet’s sect him up with Celia and 
watch what happens.” 

“That honey-faced blonde who just arrived?” 

“Yeah, you should get a good look at her. She all 
but drips estrogen—God, the men are up like pump 
handles for her—her docket is filling, and the Big Men 
On Campus studs are sure as hell going to corral her 
for ceremonial bits. Anyway, you get that rodent-faced 
Frawner to tell Jonas that Celia is hot for him. We'll sit 
back and watch Jonas fall flat on his egocentric ass.” 

Georgie and Gail look at each other with a kind of 
blood-sister understanding. ‘hey are united in their 
identification with each other. Across the quict, tree- 
shrouded mall, Jonas dozes in his amniotic sack, his 
sensc of dominant masculinity reinforced by the two 
dove-tailed events of the evening. 


He was drinking coffee in the slopshop the next 
morning when Frawner approached him. “Hey, Jonas, 
guess what the scoop is on the dorm hotline?” he said, 
his sheepish smile revealing dental caries at all visible 
contact points. 

Pay it On mc, man, fore said, trying to reject 
Frawner’s presence and still find out what he knew. 

Frawner looked around the room with an air of 
sccretivencss, then leaned in quickly to Jonas, speaking 
with a mixture of pride and urgency. “The word is that 
the new cliick Celia has the hots for you.” 

“Who the hell told you that?” Jonas asked, his face 
quivering high-frequency ripples, revealing his bare au- 
tonomic response to Frawner, who seemed to stifle a 
soft laugh. The faintest glimmer of suspicion brightened 
in Jonas’s mind but was inundated by the soaring 
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thought of Celia actually wanting him. He stecpled his 
hands around his cup and tried to drink easually. 
¥rawner leaned in again. 

“Heard it three times ... all chieks at Meredith 
House. I asked Frances about it this morning and she 
said yes. Man, you are going to have to go after her. 
She’s the hottest thing to land on this campus since 
they banned the Rita Hayworth holobots. And you 
know damn well that all the frat ecouneils and the 
ROTC and the BMOC’s are going to be hot after her. 
Call her—she got the word out quick—she’s warm for 
your form.” Frawner droned on, but Jonas heard little. 
A hundred images of Celia spun slowly in his retino- 
graph tapings. 

He saw her that afternoon on the erowded campus 
mews, walking with a grace that was entrancing and 
somehow supernatural. Her face was framed by silky 
blonde bangs and her green eyes looked serene and 
vaguely pleading. Her femininity was total, all-eneom- 
passing, obliterative. God, I’d fall apart with her, he 
thought. As she came nearer, and a sweep of cye-con- 
tact linked them ever so bricfly, Jonas felt an urge to 
spin and erash off into the brush. Celia walked as if she 
were striving to neutralize her femininity, but the cffeet 
was wondrously opposite, almost as if all the honcy and 
parfaits and veal and tortes would spill out of her like a 
cornucopia of gifts unless she kept constant control 
over her presence. He felt a surge of ego-warmth. After 
all, Celia was the prize of the campus, and she wanted 
him! They passed by each other in a quick breathless 
vacuum and locked in eanalized eye-contact. Jonas 
probed with his emosensor and got vague interest, 
drenching estrus peaks, and mild pathos. A flash of 
generalized receptivity veetored in from Celia as she 
read Jonas’s engrams of unguardedness and somcthing 
just short of abjeet worship. He walked down the cob- 
blestone mews to his class. Through fuzzy eotton 
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synaesthesis the voicc of the profcssor fed muffled in- 
puts to Jonas. ‘The lecture was verbal pablum, odorless 
seepage, typical of the Synod Life-Style Nostalgia Re- 
treat in which he had enrolled rather than accept con- 
scription into the Gladiator or Mentally, he began 
to reach out to Celia. 

He rang licr late that afternoon ana introduced him- 
self, projecting eharming anticipatory confidence. After 
all ‘she had the word out for him. He would not em- 
barass her by being smug, but he felt a wholesome 
smugness nonetheless. She was sinecre and emotionally 
warm on the plione, and she agreed to sce him the next 
night. ‘Then he actually met her next morning, and she 
looked at him almost eonsolingly. 

“I’m pinned,’ she said, and Jonas’s face sagged. 
Celia laid her perfect hand on Jonas’s forearm, and a 
softly elcctric warmth seemed to infuse his body. “Bill 
Duper, the SGA president, asked me this morning, and 
I accepted. I’m sorry, really I am, but, as long as we've 
already made a datc, I won’t break it.” Then she 
squeezed his arm and looked deep into his eyes. “T’ll 
explain more later,” she said. 


The terracar swept down the slick macadam street, 
the light rain whispcring droplets across the visoshicld. 
Inside, Jonas and Celia sat deep in scmitreclined 
ehaises, refrigerated air bathing their faces. The road 
map isomorph in the paddcd cowl glowcd a soft green 
and plotted the azimuths of the vehicle through the 
center of the city reprod in multifacetcd, beaded lines. 
Jonas turned to her, moving slowly in the impact-neu- 
tralizer foree-field, fceling the sweetly urgent aura en- 
gendered by the cozy privacy and safety in the car. 
Celia lay like a rose on a pillow, listening to a Mozart 
sonata, stereogram lights fliekering across her lids. 

“All the men will have long faces tomorrow,” Jonas 
said, a whisker of facetiousncss spicing the lame poi- 
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gnancy of his tone. “Are you really canceling your 
docket?” 

“Yes,” she sounded guardcdly sad, “that’s part of 
being pinned, but it’s not the end of the world. I’ve ~ 
been pinned before, sevcral times. And been ROTC 
sponsor, and frat sweetheart, and other cercmonial 
roles.” Jonas picked up on a kind of sad commercialism 
in her tone. 

“Have you been extra-terrestrial, and in other time- 
warps?” he asked. 

“Yes. By the way, I couldn’t find you on my docket. 
How did you know who I was?” Jonas sought probing 
eyc-contact with hcr. The memory of Frawncr’s mes- 
sagc fostered massive confidence in him. And Celia’s 
not knowing about the little plot madc thc situation all 
the more non-contcxtual and free. Jonas probcd for 
some nuancial message, but got nothing clarificatory. 
His emosensor picked up mixed signals: discriminate 
superordinary (rare! he thought), ideational complexity, 
empathy, then the oceanic femininity again. Celia be- 
gan to smile wonderingly at the long silencc. “Well, you 
know the campus grapcvine bit,” he said. “Everybody 
secms to know somcthing about everybody else, and 
you rank as a pretty widespread favorite.” 

“You were so confident and so entcrtaining when 
you called. I wantcd to sce you because of that alone. 
So I shuffled the docket. Now I’m pinncd, as of tomor- 
row, and hcre we are, on a sort of, well, last fling...” A 
fascinating bit of playful coyness crept into her vocal 
timbre. 

“We'rc almost therc,” Jonas said. “Have you ever 
been to Chelf’s?” 

“No, what’s it like?” 

“It’s a great little club reprod, with a trio and 
brown-bagging. Some of the patrons take their blattcrs 
or syringes or oxygenates with them, but it’s more fun 
to stay right in the nostalgic time-warp.” Jonas mused 
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briefly about the future: another calendrical tier-equiva- 
Icnt in sociologic nostalgia, then he might apply for 
persona transplant, or maybe deep space exploration, 
and, sooner or later, gladiator school. He wondered 
about Celia’s past. 

The terracar sifted over the gray bricks of Broad 
Strect Hill, banked left along the rim of the Shockoe 
Valley for about two miles, then sped along an old 
turnpike, past acres of mothballed housing cubules and 
racks of autos glistening in silicon cocoons. The car 
turned slowly into a loose gravel lot and settled on its 
pods next to a low gray building. “Here we are,” Jonas 
said, de-fluxing the forcc-fields and vaulting from the 
open gull-wing port. They entcred the cool darkness of 
the building. A dimly lit bar and a sonic fountain filled 
one wall; cubiclc booths spread along the others. A 
smiling black cyborg led them through a curtain of 
luminous beads into the main room and seated them in 
a corner booth. Heavy drapes undulated against the 
cindcr-block walls, the ceiling was lost in black gauze, 
and a single red spotlight cast a murky, roseate glow on 
the tiny bandstand: piano, drums, and bass—not a 
plastic electrogit, but a big, brown, waxed bull-fiddle; 
drums that winked sequins from their surfaces; and an 
cbony studio upright. The musicians were cyborg 
holobots, Jonas explained to Celia, perfect clones of fa- 
mous musicians: Billy Taylor, Whitey Mitchell, Joe 
Morelli, and maybe Desmond or deFranco added on 
weckends. The trio swung subtly, introversively, into 
“There Will Never Be Another You.” The room was 
about half filled with pcople, their voices murmuring in 
soft waves. Celia’s face looked as smooth as marble, 
her eycs nestled wetly in luxuriant folds and lashes, and 
her mouth—God, hcr mouth, Jonas thought—looked 
like ripe, fleshy pctals on the most prized rosc. Abso- 
lutely confcctionary, non-soluble, a sugar-doll, a glazed 
nectarinc. They drank Green Jack and distilled water, 
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and the first sip seemed to tie a little bond between 
them. Jonas felt awe, worship, and steadily bristling 
tumescencc. Celia felt interest, wonder, and succorance 
dynamisms. Jonas could not shake the feeling that 
Celia was somehow supra-humanoid, but he counted 
her presence as a stupendous coup—a bonus, a parfait, 
all eream and estrogen extract, an apotheosis of femin- 
inity. 

The trio drifted into “I Only Have Eyes For You,” 
and the dance floor began to fill with shadowy forms. 
The musie was an entreaty, an irresistible stimulus. 
Jonas and Celia locked in eye-contact and rose as if in 
response to the same silent command. Jonas followed 
her through the maze of small tables and chairs to the 
danee floor, wondering if he could possibly embrace 
her without turning to jelly. They began to dance, and 
Celia was very elose. She moved her ehceek against his 
like a little animal nestling in its burrow. Jonas felt his 
eycballs loosen in their soekets and his jowls slack. 
Then he eould feel Celia’s mouth turn lightly on his 
ear, and her ann fan around his ncek so that her fin- 
gcrs fell like soft pulses on his throat. Then he felt her 
breasts against him, her belly, her thighs, and, God, 
yes, his thoughts soared: the Mound of Venus—the ab- 
solute mossy crest of the holy hill—was throbbing its 
seeret message against his pubis. A few of the couples 
had dc-fluxed their clothing and were dancing nude. 
Celia gave an eamest little laugh and reached for 
Jonas’s flux-pod. Pure wonder mellowed his brief flash 
of panic, and then he felt his ventrals all cool and ex- 
posed. In another second, Celia had de-fluxed her 
sheath and moved onto Jonas. Androgen elixir flowed 
like potent venom in his blood, and he awakencd like a 
dozing lion, his penile shaft rumbling into a corded 
eolonette. The warmth of the bond was intoxicating. 
Celia’s umbilieal medallion flashed slow red surges of 
light against the hard museles of Jonas’s stomach. ‘The 
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musie stopped, the couples applauded lightly, and the 
players bowed. Thc man closest to the bandstand 
clapped enthusiastically, his hands just missing the cap 
of his upright staff. 

“Therce’s plenty of timc,” Celia whispcred. She auto- 
vectored ductic dctumcscence (nobody can do that, 
Jonas thought), fluxed on her sheath, pressed the pod 
for Jonas’s clothing flux, and Icd the way back through 
the tables to the booth. She smiled sweetly as they sat 
down, and Jonas looked more shcepish than he wanted 
to. He was about to give up and flux on a ncutral 
physiog mask. The situation was disarmingly precious 
and he wantcd-to savor it, make some scnse out of it, 
some raison d’étre, yet save it and hover over it, hoard 
it. ss 
“Do I shock you?” Cclia’s voice was sincere, and she 
gavc off some pathos and compassion vectors. 

“You're a prize,” Jonas sounded reflective. “J can 
see why evcrybody wants you.” 

“What loci-caste arc you?” Celia askcd, her eyes 
brimming with an clusive, pride-likc quality, directed at 
Jonas. His autoworth parameters burgeoned. He as- 
sumed that everybody on campus was a Beta. He 
palmed his ID cube from a thoracic cleft and placed it 
in her hand. The cubc glowed a stecl-blue and began to 
emit subvocals: JONAS SUM X HUMANOID. 
BETA, SUBSCRIPT TWO POINT NINE TO THE 
THIRTY SECOND POWER. SKELETAL SHEAR 
STRESS CENTILE EIGHTY FIVE, MUSCULAR 
STRIATION CENTILE EIGHTY FIVE, NEURON 
MYELINATION CENTILE EIGHTY SEVEN, IN- 
TELLECTIVE EIGHTY SEVEN. NUTRIENT IN- 
GESTIVE SPECTRUM FEFIGHTY TWO. BREED- 
ING STOCK POTENTIAL FIGHTY SIX. IM- 
PLANTS TWO. PROSTHESES ONE, AGGRE- 
GATE LOCUS EIGHTY FIVE. The cube blinked dull 
and Celia kissed it, pressing it into Jonas’s hand. She 
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secmed to hesitate, the trio eased into “Yesterdays,” 
and the floor filled with dancers. She extracted her ID 
cube from a mastoid ecllule, the kinesthetic flow both 
esthetic and languidly sensual. She pressed the cube 
against Jonas’s temple, holding it there, her palm on 
his check. The readonts began: CHLIA SUM X 4602 
SUPRA-HUMANOID ALPHA PLUS ALL EXPO- 
NENTIAL PARAMETERS. Jonas felt yet another 
autonomic response, but Celia masked it with an cmo- 
vector of conjugal warmth. ALL LIFE SYSTEMS 
PARAMETERS EXTRAPOLATED ABOVE CEN- 
TILE NINETY-NINE. IMPLANTS TWELVE, 
PROSTIIESES TWELVE. LEVITATIONAL AND 
TELEPORTATIONAL SYSTEMS OPFERABLE. 
AGGREGATE LOCUS NINETY NINE PLUS. 
THIS ORGANISM PROTECTED BY MUNIC- 
IPAL SYNOD FORCEFIELDS. PERSONS GIVEN 
ACCESS TO THESE DATA MUST AGREE TO 
MEDIAL NEURONIC BRASURE. 

“TLet’s dance some more,” Cclia said. 

“God, there’s only half a dozen Alphas on the whole 
planct,” Jonas said, looking at her with fresh wonder. 
“How did you ever come to a small town college 
reprod?” 

“Hush, baby, I’m whatever you want me to be,” she 
breatlicd into his car, walking back toward the dance 
floor, “I get assignments, just like you do. Sometimes 
the Synod gives me fun roles: relaxing, easy, almost 
like sabbaticals; again, just like you. Because of my 
genctic coding, they've stuffed me with powerpaks and 
gimeracks which allow mc to accomplish great things 
with no big fuss. Come on, these things are not impor- 
tant. We are ... you and me.” The music was a som- 
ber, sensual “Alone Together.” They began to dance 
and were nude in a few seconds. She affixed her mouth 
to his, sending in electrifying little exploratory probes. 
Jonas began to feel a new and wondrous genital per- 
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cept: his penile stalk had beeome indcpendcntly mo- 
bile! “Don’t fight it,” Celia was sweetly urgent, “let it 
skewer in.” Jonas felt the sccthing thick tuber arch in 
an incredible acutc angle, and nudge, inexorably, to the 
threshold of the sacred opening. The labia opened 
slowly, like flowers, and Jonas felt himself being drawn 
into the magic passage, inch after inch, ponderous, deli- 
cious, magnetic. God, he thought, somcthing in there is 
recling me in. 

Cclia wreathed her arms around his neck and whis- 
pered, “Hold tight.” She canted both her thighs up 
around his hips, adjusting the graviton field so that her 
weight was optimal. “Like a steer on a mcat hook,” she 
whispcred, and her voice gave a holy aura to the 
words. Jonas felt the penile hook snap straight up and 
skid decp into the pressing folds, like a strut notching 
into a ratchet. His mind flared with images: heavy to- 
matoes impaled on thick candles, soldering irons ram- 
ming gclatinous globes, live asparagi darting at orchids, 
a waxen pikestaff bursting with bright nectar. “Relax 
now,” and she teleported them into the terracar, where 
they lay in simple missionary posture. “Don’t do 
anything,” her brcath was swect in Jonas’s mouth, “just 
concentrate on what is happening to you.” Jonas felt 
powerful, reciprocating, kneading, intrauterine contrac- 
tions; slithering, lubricoid, pcristaltic movements; then, 
killing, piston-sleeve pumpings at ten strokes per sec- 
ond. The swardy husk of the prostate chestnut quivcred 
and wrenched slowly off, itching wildly; membranes 
irised opcn under exquisite pressurc. Jonas crowed and 
bellowed as he exploded into the uterine cosmos, then 
died into inky, flaccid sleep. There is no God but me, 
he drcamed; and there is no Goddess but Celia. 


The terracar was sifting silently over the mossy sur- 
face of an ancient avenue when Jonas awokc. Celia was 
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at the controls, her body bathed in a blue levitational 
isomorph. 

“Hi, baby,” she said intimatcly, kissing her fingertips 
and pressing them on Jonas’s mouth, “you want to 
drive now?” Jonas looked worshipfully at her. “Okay,” 
he said. The car stopped beneath a huge live oak in a 
small park in the oldest part of the city. The gull-wings 
flipped open and Jonas started to get out, but Celia 
rolled onto him playfully. She kissed him possessively, 
nudging him out of the scat into the driver’s chaise. 
Freshly stirred, he reached for her, but she flicked on 
the impaet neutralizer. “Getting late,” she said; the 
doors ereased shut, and the impact field spread around 
Jonas. The car moved off over old asphalt walkways, 
past cquestrian statues, and through a rusting, cast-iron 
gateway into Graec Street. The wooden tower of St. 
Paul’s ehureh had rotted at the base, and dropped, 
softly, straight down. Jonas tried to think of something 
elever to say, something profound or summative. Celia 
dialed the Mozart again. 

“Will I sce you again?” Jonas asked. 

“Of course you will,” she sighed, touching his arm. 

“You make me feel very special. There’s something 
wrong about you being pinned to that dumbshit Du- 
per.” Jonas fought off the drift to sulk. . 

“You have to realize that my Alpha status is a kind 
of double-edged sword, Jonas. I have to do the ceremo- 
nial bit with Dupcr and the frat studs and the ape- 
house athletcs because it is a social control function. I 
am programmed to be a stabilizing force in the socio- 
logic nostalgia setting. ‘The old prom qucen bit. At 
the same time, my implants and prosthetes make me 
able to do almost anything I want to do.” Jonas looks 
puzzlcd. 

“What the hcl] do you sce in me?” Jonas feels guilty 
at his dissonance. | 
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“An honesty and guilelessness that is eharming and 
rare—don’t be angry—a whiolesomeness, untainted de- 
fense meehanisms. . .” 

“Are you able to feel emotionally-based preferences 
in men?” 

“To an extent. Here, let me hug you.” She slips her 
arms around his arm and presses her face against his 
biceps. “Listen to me, you’re far more of a prize than 
you think. I’m so tired of overeompensatory stud-bull 
behavior in men that sometimes I auto-veetor a stock 
therapeutic regimen for them and try to stay ideation- 
ally floating, some distanee off from them.” The ear 
whitred past derelict mothballed buildings, past the 
conerete fields that sealed the bodies of the viral mon- 
soon vietims, then past the massive housing geodecks 
and monoliths. 

“Tow am I going to see you again if you arc going 
to stay pinned to Duper?” 

“Tasy. I ean teleport. ’'ve even done multilocation, 
but that’s my newest implant. I’m not reliable at it yet.” 

“Would you want to see me again?” 

“Of eourse I would.” 

“Wouldn’t you rather be with an Alpha?” 

“There are only three and they all look like Mr. 
Clean mannikins. No, baby, supra-humanoid status has 
hollowness cnough. For whatever reasons, you rein- 
foree my autoworth parametcrs. ‘That makes me feel 
dependent and kittenish.” Celia luxuriated against 
Jonas’s arm. “And I like to fecl that way.” 

The car whispered past the vital reservoirs of water 
and oxygenate extraet, past the blanehed desert of Tar- 
get Zero from the eobalt bomb wars, and into a bris- 
tling hybrid forest. The road was narrow and scattered 
with detritus. Jonas snapped a toggle switch and a pro- 
tective iso formed around the ear. In the depths of the 
forest, bizarre animoids padded on mutant paws, or 
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bent on spindly stilts, or floundered on pscudopods. 
Leathery-wingcd things flew heavily through the pun- 
gent air, their cries echoing raucous cacophonies. Jonas 
felt strong and important with Cclia huddled against 
him. The car blipped past the county force-ficld and 
into the Synod periphery, where the campus lay like an 
oasis. The car pulled slowly in front of Meredith House 
dorm and stopped. Jonas saw Bill Duper sitting on the 
porch. Celia waved, somewhat dutifully, Jonas thought; 
then she opaqued the visoshield and the side-ports. She 
pressed Jonas’s sheath-pod again and bent over his 
nude body to kiss his rcaring pike-staff. “Don’t be sad,” 
she said, “I’!l come to you soon.” Then she touched a 
MKA pin on the orificc, where a drop of the purest 
clear nectar shimmerced. She held the pin face up in her 
palm as the fluid filled the tiny indcniations like liquid 
mctal in a mold. She dropped the baptizcd pin into her 
handbag, fluxcd on Jonas’s toga sheath, and cleared the 
shields. It had all taken a very few seconds. Duper was 
standing by Cclia’s side of the car when the gull-wing 
arced open. A bodyguard clone hulked behind him. 

“Tl take over now, Jonas,” Duper said, helping 
Cclia from the car. “Say, you didn’t try anything cozy 
with my girl, did you?” He looked confidently at Cclia. 

“Now Billy-Boo,” Jonas teased, “you know I 
wouldn’t purport to compcte with the SGA prez and a 
Pie-Kay-A man to boot, now would 1?” 

Duper looked smug and placatcd. “You can put my 
pin on now, Celia,” he said, eutting a smug look at 
Jonas. “You're pinned to me as of right now.” Cchia 
did a great dcmure acting job, Jonas thought. She held 
the pin in a dainty prehensile grasp, blew a kiss on it, 
and fluxed it on just above her breast. 

“Better luck next timc,” Duper called over his shoul- 
der as he walked Celia toward the dorm. 

“Ycah, see you around,” Jonas answered. 
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PLL COME TO YOU SOON, BABY, Ceclia’s voice 
vectored into Jonas’s audio-sensors, ?1LL COME TO 
FOU: 

The gull-wings snapped shut; Jonas gunned the ter- 
racar and roarcd off, the cut-out ring pulled open. The 
noise of the quad-rotor Wankel split the night air like 
echoing firecrackers. Inside, Jonas whooped and roared 
with laughter and poundcd the steering rims with his 
palms. The Wankel screamed up to 9,750 in fifth be 
fore he ‘reset the cut-out and punched the autopilot 
codes for tlic trip home. 


‘TELEPATHOS 
Ronald Cain 


Kunst had always perferred the darkness, espeeially 
when he had work to do, and rarely bothered to turn 
on a light when entering a familiar room. Now he stood 
at the door to his own room, with the star- moon- and 
streetlight pouring a cold swash of bluish-white over 
the bare wood floor and faintly illuminating the worm- 
eaten desk perched next to the doorway. His silhouette 
was outlined in stark contrast against the outside for a 
few brief seeonds before he elieked the door shut and 
walked confidently through the blackness. The modest 
refrigerator light beamed on as he opened the door and 
illuminated the murky white erystallish spheres of vari- 
ous sizcs lining the shelvcs where food ought to have 
been. He chose one roughly the size of an orange, eare- 
fully lifted it away from the others, and closed the re- 
frigerator door. Within the breadth of several quiet 
steps, he had erossed the floor and placed the palparium 
sphere on the wooden table near the eenter of the 
room. It was still quite eold to the toueh and needed 
some time to grow warm and impressionable, so Kunst 
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Icft it there on the table and drifted over to the shaded 
window. When he had lifted the shade to watch the 
small part of the town he could see, the ghostly light 
streamed in, throwing his gaunt features, narrow facc 
and slightly emaciated arms into sharp relicf. The silky 
brown hair, which seemcd to have a life of its own, slid 
fluidly in whichever direction he chose to tilt his head. 

Out there the town flickered and moved. He could 
hear the subdued Jaughter of some of the soldiers on 
leave, as well as some of the younger artists celcbrating 
their accomplishments of the day. Others, betrayed by 
their darkly reflective windows, were alrcady aslcep, 
while a few, the pocts and such, were given away by 
the lingering glimmer of their solitary writing lamps. 
Several cafés were-closing their doors for the night, and 
managers frantically hushed singing drunks on their 
way. A thick quiet began to spread over the village, as 
it usually did about this hour, and Kunst, deciding that 
now, perhaps, was right, pulled the shade down, cutting 
off the flow of light for the last time this cvcening. 

He shuffled over to the almost invisible tablc, felt the 
ball of palparium once again, and resolved to begin, 
now that it was sufficiently warmed. The ever-present 
chair ereaked as he sat in it, and scraped across the 
floor as he pulled it in. He stared at the palparium for 
long moments, fixing its relative position in his mind. 
The dark room became darkcr still as he closed his 
eyes and lost all sense of location and space. The ball 
existed somewhcre—thcre, beforc him. His breathing 
became slower and he sagged undcr the rclaxation. 

There was the ball, no, he was the ball; thcre was 
only the ball, only he. Slowly at first, and then more 
forecfully as he centered the palparium within his con- 
sciousness, he began to pour into the impressionable 
blob the essence of what he had grown to call ‘Ixpec- 
tancy’ during the tedious hours of concentration he had 
spent getting ready for this. The quivering sense of ex- 
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treme impaticnce; the imagination, darting back and 
forth between hope and despair, but lingering mostly 
on hope; the “hurry-up, hurry-up!” need for something 
to happen; the desperate feeling of nccding to talk to 
someone, to say something good to somebody: anything 
pertaining to the essence of Expectancy was poured 
into the palparium. 

The minutes dragged painfully past, collecting into 
an ever-enlarging chunk of an hour. Kunst delved 
deeper and deeper into all the subtle, almost impercep- 
tible things which he knew were the very foundation of 
a most fervent I.xpectancy. And just as the hour was 
shpping thinly away with the last handful of minutes, 
he broke off concentration with the ball and, almost re- 
gretfully, opened his eyes. The room sifted baek into 
his memory with very little resistance, and his breath- — 
ing returned to its original shallow rate. Before him was 
the sphere, no longer ash white as it had been previ- 
ously, but now at least as dark as the chilly night aur. 
From it emanated the gentle but persistent tug one felt 
on the night before a childhood Christmas or the ur- 
gent sense of happy anticipation with a lover. It exuded 
an overpowcring sense of ‘Expectancy.’ 

The mood had taken, and Kunst, satisfied, fell face 
first onto his bed and was lost in a deep dreamless 
sleep. 


The morning dawned hard for Kunst, as it had these 
last few weeks. He awoke feeling as if he were suffocat- 
ing and soon after sitting up began violently coughing 
and choking. After a few painful minutes the coughing 
dissipated sufficicntly for him to sit back, leaning 
against the corncr in which his bed was wedged. And 
as he rested, he surveyed the room. Now that diffused 
sunlight floodcd every wall and corer, it appeared 
smaller than it did by night. The opposite wall loomed 
only a short distance from the foot of his bed, while the 
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eciling squatted down and threatened to obliterate 
whatever space remained. The desk, table, refrigerator, 
and bed were all carefully arranged apart from one an- 
other, but it seemed as if they had gobbled up most of 
the space. By the heater, in the one open corner, thick 
pelts of dust mingled with old gray palparium shards. 
In the center of the room, however, on the table, re- 
posed the palparium sphere from the previous. night. 
Kunst was entircly satisfied with it. ‘The subtle mceta- 
morphosis it had undergone had prompted within it a 
certain rcarranging of structure, so that now, instead of 
the wai complexion it normally possessed, it glistened a 
totally opaque ebony. And still, after several hours, the 
mood it was emitting was straightforward and strong, 
still potent enough to instill a tremendous feeling of ex- 
pectancy in anyone unwary enough to be controlled by 
it. ‘Those who understood, on the other hand, would 
appreciate its artistic valuc, the intricacy with which it 
was composed. It was definitely one of the finer pal- 
parium art forms he’d created of late, and though per- 
haps not his favorite subject, it packed more power than 
most he had made. If he hadn’t known all the underly- 
ing sub-moods of which it was constructed, or of its es- 
sence, he surely would have been influenced by it him- 
self. 

Instead, he was able to maintain a sort of artistic ob- 
jectivity toward it. 

Sufficiently rested now, he got up and went into his 
little cubbyhole of a bathroom. Several minutes later, 
he came out again, shaven and smelling of soap, fecling 
a little more able to cope with the day. He put on the 
well-worn corduroy jackct a good many of the other art- 
ists were accustomed to secing him in, slipped the pal- 
parium ball into one of the spacious side pockets and 
opened the door. He paused there a moment, looking 
around as if he’d forgotten something. Then, spying his 
grease spotted notebook on the desk, he picked it up, 
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stared rucfully at the blunt point on the pencil sheathed 
in the spiral wire binding, and continued on his way 
out the door. 

The New Village, or to be more specific, Das Neue 
Dorf as the surrounding Bavarians were in the habit of 
ealling it, still appcared to be either asleep or deserted. 
The sky was now dismally overcast, making the effect 
of descrtion more pronounced, while the penetrating 
iciness of the air, probably coming down off the nearby 
Alps, made’ Kunst pull his shabby eoat a little tighter 
around himself. ‘The morning was, for the most part, 
typical in that the early risers were quictly busy at 
work, while the late sleepers pulled their heads under 
the blankets to ward off the chill pouring through open 
windows and doors. 

Kunst made his way through a familiar maze of nar- 
row alleyways and dingy sidestreets toward the room of 
another artist he knew, Lisa. She was an American, as 
was he, and possessed one of the most profound empa- 
thics Kunst had ever felt in an artist of another medium 
toward his work with palparium, his field of telepathos. 
Her interest was evidenced by her purchase and main- 
tenance of a large glass display ease specifically de- 
signed for the preservation of palparium, sealed against 
outside air and thermostatically balaneed; in direet con- 
trast even to Kunst himself whose creations, if not im- 
mediately sold or given away, sat neglected in one cor- 
ner of the room, gradually contaminating each other 
and being slowly but surely killed altogether by the 
eold weather. She had demanded he put any new forms 
in her ease, so that they would keep long enough at 
Icast to be sold. 

He camc to the door, the first around the eorner of a 
tiny passageway, and after knocking quietly for a min- 
ute or two and receiving no answer, went right in. He’d 
done this before since she was rarcly home during the 
first part of the day, and he felt no qualms about walk- 
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ing through her studio to the case in the back. The 
damp clayish smell palpariuni gave his own room was 
no match for the heavy oily smcll of paint which 
smothered this room. Squares of canvas were stacked 
against the walls, with a few current paintings on 
easels. Despite the smcll and the seemingly random 
placement of paintings, the room was basically tidy, and 
no dust had accumulated in any of the corners. 

Kunst found the case perched neatly on a chest of 
drawers, took his newest specimen out of his pocket, 
and put it inside. It definitely belonged at the end of 
the growing pattern of shiny black ones, they being 
very nearly perfect. Others, ranging from flat black to 
almost charcoal. gray, represented carlicr attempts or 
some which had been croded by the cold before this 
preserving case had been here. Between each was a 
specially chilled wall of glass to prevent them from re- 
shaping each other, yet the contents of each cell were 
kept quite warm to insure a longer life. 

Kunst’s were the only spheres stored herc, probably 
because he was the only artist in the village who 
worked solely in the ficld of tclepathos and probably 
because he was the most prolifie in this unpopular 
mcdium. 

He closed the lid, stepped back and “listened” to the 
chorus of moods pouring through the frontal glass, 
some reserved and some pronounced to the extent of 
exerting pressure upon his own mental condition. A 
quick back-check on the essences and structure of eachi 
enabled him to bracket them carcfully and stand away 
from their influcnce, but he couldn’t help wondering 
how Lisa withstood the overpowering direction some of 
them took. Perhaps they controlled some of her paint- 
ings without her being aware of it, transmitting joy or 
sadness at just the right moment to warrant a subtle 
dash of color she ordinarily would not have included. 
He wondered about it awhile, decided it was probably 
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so, and left, without resolving whcther or not he should 
tcll her about it. 

He wound his way through the sidcstrceets again, 
back in the direction of his own room, intending to go 
to the small café a few doors down, as he was used to 
doing in the mornings. 

A garbage can lid clattercd noisily somewhcre, a 
Stray cat came padding quietly around the comer, 
swerved to miss Kunst, and continucd on its way. Kunst 
thought he heard the timidly subdued raindrop plinking 
of a piano in onc of the uppcr windows, as somc com- 
poser groped for the chord he needed. A guitar was 
humming almost imperceptibly through the fog which 
was slowly misting the alleys, whcn Kunst turned down 
the last street before the café. As he walkcd, the piano 
and guitar faded quietly into the cold behind him. 

Obcr’s café, the onc Kunst visited for a good part of 
each day, was a cozy refuge from the chill, possessing a 
merrily crackling fire inside the brick fireplacc in one 
corner. Kunst and Ober had a mutually uncncnmbercd 
fricndship as café owner and customer, in which the 
only conversation either wanted or needed was a decep- 
tively quick moment of eye contact, one which affirmed 
each other’s presence, and which was always impcr- 
ceivablc to Ober’s other regular clicntcle. 

Kunst came in, shivering off some of the cold he had 
absorbed, noticed he was the only customer thus far, 
glanced up to catch Ober’s eye for one brief second, 
and sat down at his usual table toward the rear, The 
table was uncontcstedly his, sincc not only was he al- 
most always in it, but the regular customers couldn’t 
really visualize anyone else using it, and, to tell the 
truth, nobody else wanted it—as far away as it was from 
the warming fire and hospitable company of other peo- 
ple. He kept his jacket on for a few minutes to warm 
up to the state where he could work comfortably with- 
out it. In the meantime, Obcr brought Kunst’s usual] 
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cup of extremely hot coffec, knowing Kunst wouldn’t 
touch it for several minutes, and returned silently to the 
bar along the opposite wall. Kunst glanced up in ap- 
preciation, too late to catch Ober’s eye, and looked back 
down at the steaming coffec. 

His name wasn’t really Ober, either. It was Gott- 
freund or Gottfried or something like that. Ober was 
just the name Kunst preferred, having heard the local 
German people referring to him as “Herr Ober!” when 
they wanted to order something. : 

Kunst sect his notebook on the table and paged 
through it until he got to the last page filled with writ- 
ing. When he wasn’t busy analyzing a mood to imprint 
in the palparium, he was mulling over what he would 
write in the book he was hoping to finish soon, the first 
knowledgeable onc in the field, the one he’d entitle 
Telepathos. He had almost finished the first chapter on 
its more general aspects, but was resigned to rewriting 
everything later because .it was still all too sketchy and 
disorganized. He’d never written anything before, noth- 
ing published that is, and knew he would have .to re- 
shuffle his ideas when he had said everything he 
thought was necessary to say. This early, just getting 
individual ideas down scemed to be of primary impor- 
tance, 

He read over the paragraphs he’d written just a few 
days earlier to refresh his memory, then, picking up 
where he’d left off, he wrote: 


The main problem of telepathos is the imprecision 
with which the structure of palparium is wovcn. Not 
only is it sensitive and impressionable for the artist 
who shapes and molds it to exhibitable form, but also 
for the later hordcs of audicnces who must insist upon 
savoring the rich flavor of whiehever mood it con- 
tains without first ridding themsclves of the state of 
mind in which they find themselves at the moment, 
even as contradictory a state of mind as is so often the 
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case among those who do not and cannot understand 
or empathize with the art form. And too, even those 
willing patrons who, convincingly enough, say they 
do understand and do rid themsclves of alter emo- 
tions, often times perceive the mood in their own 
intimate ways, more often than not off on some 
ungodly tangent, and mcllow it inexorably into some 
new form, not like the orginal piece in the slightest. 

The plight is akin to one a sculptor would fecl if 
the clay with which he worked remained in its wet 
malleable form even after it went on display, and the 
only way to perceive it (the audicnecs being other- 
wise blind) being, of course, to feel it with the 
fingertips. Needless to say, even the greatest mastcr- 
picccs would soon be reduced to withered lumps of 
their former sclves given this perversc pnnishment, 
and sculpting would rapidly become as unsatisfactory 
and as misunderstood as telepathos is today. 


Kunst stopped writing and stood up for a moment to 
take off his jacket, now that the café was warming 
somewhat. He sat back down, read over what he had 
written, and couldn’t help wondcring whether it sound- 
ed too insulting to the public. There was, indeed, eon- 
siderable frustration to be fclt on the artist’s part m this 
ficld, being forced to create such temporary master- 
picccs which would probably dccay and go blank 
within his own lifetime. And the gencral public was 
largcly responsible for the destruction even when climat- 
ic conditions in muscums and art galleries were ideal. 
They were still more or Icss awe-struck at the novelty 
of telcpathos and couldn’t possibly be expected to un- 
derstand that their own personal subjectivity was de- 
stroying the crcations they wcre watching right before 
their cycs. 

The artist had evcry right to be insulting when ad- 
dressing non-artists under these circumstances, but 
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Kunst had had no intention of doing that. However, 
since he was going to rewrite it anyway, he decided to 
leave it like that and see how it sounded in a few days. 
Pieking up his coffee, lie took a few eautious sips and 
set it baek down. Then, skipping several spaces, he be- 
gan to write again. 


Too, telepathos has been largely misunderstood on 
account of the shaky foundation it received soon 
after palparium’s discovery. Artists from  othcr 
mediums were given it to develop, and while they may 
have been cxcellent in other fields, they had no way 
of knowing telepathos was an entirely different field 
and demanded completely differcnt skills. Certainly, 
the artists possesscd the moods necessary to reproduce 
in the palparium, but simply feeling the mood in its 
presence has since been discovered to be a totally 
incffective way in which to make the imprint, as 
effective as it may be in destroying it. Instead of 
shaping the palparium around one’s own feelings in 
hopes of duplicating it, the artist must step asidc, he 
must pull himself outside of the mood so that he may 
push it (instcad of pulling it) to seemingly unfathom- 
able depths of subtlcness. He must create a vast well 
of the mood, decper than could be explored by any- 
one outside of the field, rather than a simple duplica- 
tion of his own feelings, complete with individual 
biases and limitations. He must know everything 
there is to know about the mood; he must know its 
very essence. The techniques involved in this are both 
necessary and, for the most part, ovcrlooked by hope- 
ful artists. The next chapter deals with them in detail. 


* 


Kunst stopped writing again, leaned back in his ehair 
and stretclicd. He read it over, corrected a few misspell- 
ings, and then read the entire first chapter up to that 
point. When he was finished, he was surprised how 
short it all was, about eleven pages total, and dceided, 
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even though he had said everything he’d intended to 
say in this chapter, to expand some of the ideas later. 

He closed the notebook, began drinking his coffce, 
and thought about what more he could possibly write. 

Being accustomed to spending a good deal of the 
morning thinking and concentrating, Kunst slipped 
easily into a scmi-conscious state, practically oblivious to 
everything happening outside, with his eyes fixed upon 
(but not secing) his tattered notebook. He didn’t see 
Lisa come mn, and reacted only when her shadow fell 
across his unfocused line of sight. He looked first at the 
shadow and then up at her just as she was sitting down 
across from him. 

“Lisa,” he greeted abbreviatingly, nodding his head 
ever so slightly. 

“Ti’s beautiful, Kunst,” she smiled. 

“What...? Oh, you’ve been home already. When 
did vou first notice it?” 

“Right away. As soon as I walked in, I noticed 
something new about the room, and then, when I 
looked, I found the new one in the case. Its power 1s 
staggering, Kunst.” 

“When I was there, I was wondering whether or not 
you could feel them when you were home and whether 
they hindered your painting moods.” 

Obcr walked over to them, bringing a cup of coffee 
for Lisa and a refill for Kunst. 

“Ruhrei?” he asked. 

They looked at cach other and nodded their heads. 
Ruhrei, scrambled cggs, would be fine. Ober smiled and 
disappeared into the back room. 

“Feel them?” Lisa said sarcastically. “I ean feel 
them a half a block away. Inside, I can’t feel anything 
but them.” ; 

“Then how can you get any work done? Don’t they 
bother you?” 

“They're art, Kunst. When I’m not working, I’m ap- 
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preciating them. And when I am working, I turn down 
the temperature of the front pane of glass. That quiets 
them down a bit without hurting thcir own toasty little 
temperatures.” 

Kunst smiled at the thought. 

“Speaking of working,” he changed the subjcct, “T 
saw some new picces in your studio I hadn’t secn be- 
fore. What’re you working on now?” 

“A sunrise,” she told him, “without the sun.” 

Kunst took on a puzzled expression to make her ex- 
plain. 

“Farly in the morning, before the sun is actually up, 
the Alps, or at least what can be seen of them when it’s 
not cloudy or foggy, turn just the slightest shade of ‘ris- 
ing sun’, It’s fantastic. I just hope I can get it aeross.” 

“You'll get it across,” Kunst grinned. “What are you 
going to call it?” 

“Hey, no fair,” she complained, “I don’t ask you 
what you call yours.” - 

She was right, too. There was an inside joke among 
the ranks of those familiar with tclepathos about the 
appropriatencss of giving a title to a picee. Certainly, 
titles were given so they eould be talked about and 
labelcd in art gallerics, but if a person was unable to 
sucess it on his own, either he was too inexperienced in 
the field to be able to distinguish between his own emo- 
tions and the art work’s influenee on him and, hence, 
unable to appreciate it, or the artist had performed 
badly in its ereation. For that reason, most artists gen- 
erally took grcat pleasure (or occasionally displeasure) 
in waiting for the audience to give a work the same or 
at least a title synonymous to the one they had chosen. 
But some artists, on the othcr hand, created such subtle 
yet such powerful moods in the palparium that only 
one title was applicablc, even fairly close synonyms 
being misleading, and the piece measurcd strietly the 
speetator’s ability to labcl what he felt, regardless of his 
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experience in the field. Lisa was convinced Kunst be- 
longed to this latter category, being perhaps, as far as 
she was concerned, a genius in the medium. He was 
quiet, she knew, relatively unknown even in local cir- 
cles, but she hoped in the very near future to present 
his entire collection to a local dealer, afraid only that as 
the works of an unknown, they would scll cheaply 
when, in fact, cach was a mastcrpicce. Kunst seemed 
not to mind his apparent lack of success and was happy 
merely to create for the sake of creation, so vastly dif- 
ferent from those who created solcly for fame or 
moncy, unfortunatcly “those” making up a majority of 
the village. 

“Okay, okay,” he laughed, “J get the picture. Vl 
wait until it’s finished before J say anything more about 
it.” 

She smiled and seemed about to say something when 
Ober brought their scrambled eggs. Instead, she con- 
tented hersclf with cating and making trivial conversa- 
tion about the weather, the need for Kunst to get out 
more, maybe cven to accompany her some moming 
into the hills to paint the Alps, and other such things. 

When they finished, she got her things togcther, 
stood up, quictly whispercd to Ober to bill her for half 
of Kunst’s debt—only half so he wouldn’t wonder why 
he received no bill at all—and walked out into the 
foggy streets. 

Kunst’s seemingly light and happy demeanor faded 
as if deliberately removed, and he settled back to his 
work. Remembcring something he could have said near 
the middle of the first chapter, he flipped to the appro- 
priate page, made a brief note about it belonging there, 
turned back to the blank pagcs and wrote: 


As temporal and bricf as a telepathie art form is, 
it still penctrates deeper into and has a mueh more 
profound effect upon the human psyehe than any 
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other art form heretofore known to man. It is different 
from all the rest, lacking the capability of being re- 
produced for cireulation’s sake, appearing only and 
always in the original. 

And curiously enough, though it appears to be the 
most ethcreal and insubstantial art form, it is, con- 
trarily, the most concrete, by far the most exacting 
of them all, demanding a depiction of reality never 
before required. The creation must be specific; it 
must be authcntie. Unlike paintings or poems which 
symbolize their subject, telepathos must be that sub- 
ject, as nearly identical as a reproduction will allow. It 
is similar to what one would face in trying to duplicate 
a smell or a taste—the ercation is either a perfcct 
rendering or it is off by a dissatisfying degree. The 
nature of the created mood must, in all instanccs, be 
identieal to the original mood, the artist being success- 
fully able to change only the depth or the power of 
the mood. 

As the medium becomes inereasingly refined, the 
artist will be forced to strive for a deeper and deeper 
scnse of the Subtle. The mcrest hints of emotions will 
be ferreted out and, perhaps for the first time, named. 


Kunst closed the notcbook without reading what he 
had writtcn, shoved the pencil into the wire binding, 
put his jacket on and left. ‘The morning had drained his 
strength quite a bit more than what he had showed, 
and he was returning home to take an afternoon nap. 
He threw the notebook on the desk, flung his jacket 
over the chair, and collapsed into the still unmade bed. 


Waking was much the same as it had been that 
morming. Kunst was snapped from sleep by some sort 
of constriction deep in his throat which made it seem 
that if he hadn’t gotten up quickly he might never have 
gotten up at all. He coughed and sputtercd wretchedly 
with his eyes closed and his head bent downward, and 
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when the coughing gradually disappeared, he remained 
sitting for several minutes, trying to regain a normal 
rate of breathing. The weakness he felt upon getting to 
his feet, he supposed, was undoubtedly just the heavy 
groggincss an aftcrnoon nap normally produced. 

He went into the bathroom, splashed cold water in 
his face until the grogginess dissipated somewhat, and 
then spent quite a long time gazing at his reflection in 
the mirror. His face was not the one he knew; it was 
too old and life-weary. There was a prevalent expres- 
sion of illness there, and the effects of gravity lad 
seemingly accelerated, pulling mercilessly down upon 
his narrow features till they appeared cternally sullen 
and melancholy. His loose, silken brown hair was 
criss-crossed and tangled from sleep, and whatever part 
there may have been on the one side was irretrievably 
lost. 

Only one question reverberated in his mind. “So 
soon?” he asked himself. “So soon?” 

The fog was still in the streets, making it impossible 
to tell the time of day, but Kunst wasn’t concerned 
about it in any casc. He wandered leisurcly back to 
Ober’s, the notebook in his pocket swinging away and 
slapping against his side with every step. 

More people had come into the eafé since Kunst had 
left, but his usual table was, naturally, unoccupied. He 
sat down and leaned his chair back against the wall so 
that he could watch what the others were doing. Ap- 
parently, he had slept longer than he had expected, be- 
cause the carly evening through-for-the-day artists were 
just beginning to fill in the empty chairs and tables 
around the rest of the room. 

Among those entcring was one by the name of Wal- 
ter something-or-other, a Canadian who often talked 
with Kunst and Lisa. He came wandering in, looking 
around for a good place to sit and talk for the rest of 
the evening. Kunst didn’t really dislike Walter, but then 
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again he most certainly wouldn’t deliberately choose his 
company either. Walter was totally different from both 
Lisa and himself, in the habit of talking to them proba- 
bly for no reason other than the fact they were all En- 
glish-speaking and the man’s German was rather weak. 
He considcrcd himself an all-around artist and worked 
in every medium he had either the equipment or the 
time for. And sometimes, his paintings (or whatever) 
turned out to be excellent, better, perhaps, than even 
Lisa might do. But somehow, just having talent didn’t 
make him an artist. Kunst was unable to say exactly— 
but some quality scemed to be lacking in Walter. In an 
odd way he seemed to be too human, presenting to oth- 
ers a superficial and insincere exterior, while churning 
and seething inside with all sorts of complicated pho- 
bias and dependencies. His preoccupation with psycho- 
logical arguments and theories could easily convince one 
they had made him what he was, and that Jung, Freud, 
and all the others existed for no reason but to torment 
him into scavenging for unconscious layers he knew _ 
had to be there. Kunst wondered why Walter had be- 

come an artist at all and not some Sort of psychologist. 

One of the problems, he decided, was that while it 
took Waltcr very little time to see the obvious, he had 
no sense at all for the subtle. During conversations be- 
tween one another, Lisa and Kunst could hint at deeper 
meanings, amend brash statements, and refute argu- 
ments altogether, with only a mutual split-second 
glance or the tiniest inclination of one corner of the 
mouth, without Walter suspecting anything whatsoever 
or perceiving any conversation other than the one com- 
municated verbally. 

Right now, however, Walter was approaching 
Kunst’s table, apparently having found no one else he 
knew. Kunst resigncd himself to the termination of all 
further concentration for the evcning and smiled decep- 
tivcly as Walter was sitting down. 
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“Guten Abend, Kunst.” 

“Evening, Walter.” 

It wasn’t snobbery that made him feel the way he 
did toward Walter. Kunst was fairly sure of that, hay- 
ing analyzed snobbery for the sake of creating it several 
months ago. Instead, it was the frustrating amount of 
adaptation he had to undergo so that he neither hurt 
Walter by saying the wrong thing, nor said something 
Walter wouldn’t fully understand. He was foreed to 
talk on Walter’s level, even as half-heartedly as he did, 
simply because Walter couldn’t talk on his. That was 
the subtle tragedy, the irony Kunst felt when talking to 
him, and that was the reason he could never be sineere 
with him. 

“Working on a book, Kunst? I thought you were 
strictly telepathos.” 

“It’s a book about telepathos,” Kunst explained, 
nudging the notcbook with one hand. 

“Mind if I read it?” 

“Tf you want. It’s hardly even started though.” 

“Tl wait then. Why are you writing it? Doesn’t tele- 
pathos pay well enough?” Walter grinned in that brack- 
ish manner he always did. 

“Y’m writing it beeause no book written on the sub- 
jeet up till now has known what it was talking about.” 

“Hmmm, are you telling me Bradley, Peterson, and 
Stone don’t know what they’re talking about?” 

“Vhat’s right, Walter. I’ve seen their art forms and 
read their books, and they don’t know what they’re 
doing.” 

“Two hundred thousand dollars a year says they 
do.” 

“They're well known in the field—pioneers in it as 
far as the public is concerned—and sell their pieces not 
to people who want good telepathic art, but to those 
who want just plain telepathie art for the novelty of it. 
In fact, since theirs are the only forms on the market, 
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good telepathic art isn’t called for, just because no one 
has found a comparison to be able to say what good 


is | 

“And yours are good?” 

“T’ll admit they’re not as good as they could be.” 

“Are they better than mine?” Walter reached into his 
pocket and pulled out two pearl-gray beads of pal- 
parium about the size of peas. 

Kunst held his hand out, and Walter gave them to 
him. By holding them apart from each other and con- 
centrating on each one individually, Kunst could just 
barely perceive their moods. ‘Hate’ and ‘Love’. T'wo of 
the basic emotions any beginning tclepathic artist 
worked with. | 

“That one’s ‘Love’ and that one’s ‘Hate’,” Walter ex- 
plained, pointing first to one and then to the other. 

“So I gathered.” 

Walter beamed with happiness at discovering they 
were strong cnough to be recognized. 

“I didn’t know you werc working with palparium, 
Kunst added. “Since when?” 

“Since a couple of days ago. I finished a music kick 
and wanted to try something new. Pretty good, huh?” 

“You just felt the mood as strongly as you could in 
the presence of each, didn’t you?” 

“Right. It’s the way Stone recommends in The Basics 
of Telepathic Art. To make one with hate, you feel 
hate as deeply as you can while holding the palparium 
in your hand. Obviously, it works.” | 

“To a point, maybe, but you’ll never get an imprint 
stronger than these by using that method.” 

“But Stone said ...” 

“Stone’s wrong. Mercly feeling the mood will barely 
color the palparium grayish whitc. To make a strong 
imprint, you have to get away from feeling the mood 
and consciously re-create it in the stuff. Only conscious 
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thoughts will take. All subjective emotions and moods 
do little more than contaminate the palparium.” 

“What do you mean ‘get away from feeling the 
mood’?” 

“Have you read any phenomenology?” Kunst asked. 
“Especially Husserl?” 

“Not really,” Walter replied. 

“Well, it’s too hard to talk about it to someone who 
hasn’t, but basically, in order to creatc the mood, one 
has to learn to analyze it beforehand so that he is 
familiar with the very essence of it. Then, when he 
knows everything which serves to make it up, he can 
create it in the palparium. The imprint, if the artist has 
done his job, is incredibly powerful.” 

“Why haven’t I heard of Husserl before? Isn’t he a 
telepathic artist?” 

“Not quite,” Kunst told him. “He died in the twenti- 
eth century. And all that about the essence of moods 
and such is more my interpretation of what he said 
than his actual words. It’s really just a small part of his 
philosophy, not the main emphasis at all. But reading 
evcrything he says sets the stage for the type of think- 
ing telepathos demands.” 

“Tl do that, then. What book should I get?” Walter 
asked perfunctorily. 

“Start with Idcas. It’s an English translation from the 
German. I don’t know the rest of the title.” 

“Don’t know the rest of what title?” 

Kunst and Walter turned to see Lisa standing over 
the table and pulling out a chair. 

“The title of a book about phcnomenology,” Walter 
told her, exaggerating the enunciation of the syllables. 

Kunst glanced up and shot her a look to, please, 
change the subject. 

Lisa smiled, sat down, and nodded as if Walter had 
answered her question. Utilizing the pause she had 
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created in the conversation, she pretendcd to be trying 
to restart it on a different note. 

“Was that your impasto I saw at Emil’s today, Wal- 
ter?” 

“You saw it?” 

“Yes, I was down there this afternoon. It’s very 
good.” 

Kunst’s eyes caught hers and exchanged his sense of 
gratitude for her visual reassurance that she’d do it 
anytime. 

The conversation had begun to become one-sided, 
with Kunst simplifying the whole process of telepathic 
art to an apparently listening, but obviously disinterest- 
ed Walter. The easiest way to distract Walter was ex- 
actly as Lisa had done—to feed Walter’s ego in some 
way and to talk about something he knew. 

“I was trying a new style,” Walter explained, follow- 
ing the intended subject change. 

And gradually, the new conversation took turns to 
things about which Kunst knew absolutcly nothing— 
early twentieth century cubism as compared to current 
twenty-first century schools of phantomism—so he had 
the privilege of listening politely or letting his attention 
roam freely about the room. 

The café had become crowded as all the artists who 
regularly attended had arrived for dinner and conversa- 
tion. A good many of them were clustered around the 
blazing fireplace warming cold hands and feet and drink- 
ing tepid drinks. There were a couple of guitars 
playing quietly off to one side, occasionally supplement- 
ed by a voice or two creating lonely ballads. A sax- 
ophone was buzzing its muted nasal blues on the other 
side, so that it interfercd with the guitars to a point » 
where Kunst had trouble following either. The back- 
ground arguments and discussions were, for the most 
part, a monotonously unobtrusive droning sound. 

German: made up most of the snatches of conversa- 
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tion he was able to hear, witH an occasional French slur 
rising up from somewhere. 

Kunst had the small dinner, after which he excused 
himself and went home, leaving Lisa wondering what 
else he ate to stay alive. Walter, on the other hand, ate 
like a horse. 

In his room, Kunst took off his jacket and sat down 
at his desk to begin work on the second chapter. He 
slid the pencil out of the loops, opened the notebook, 
and, at the top of a fresh page, entitled the section 
“Telepathos and the Phenomenological Method.” Im- 
mediately beneath that, he began: 

“The phenomenological method, basically .. .” 

He frowned almost imperceptibly and scribbled lines 
and swirls across what he had written in such a manner 
as to seem to be trying to black it out altogether. Then, 
trying again, he wrote: 

“Edmund Husserl, having died in 1938, approx- 
imately one hundred years before the discovery of .. .” 

He sat back in his chair, looking up at the ceiling, 
and decided he really didn’t know what he wanted to 
say. Or at least what he wanted to say first. He wasn’t a 
writer. How did he even dare to think he could explain 
to the readers something he wasn’t even sure he could 
put down in words? 

Could he tell them all to read Husserl, spend some 
time thinking it over, and then go out to become per- 
fect little artists? There was something beneath the ob- 
vious, something intuitive the reader would have to 
possess on his own part, even before he began rcading 
this book, something Kunst couldn’t possibly tell them 
in so many words. 

Kunst closed the notebook, replaced the pencil, and 
went into the bathroom. In a few moments, he came 
out again, undressed himself, and got into bed. There, 
he began musing about what he would write the next 
morning. | 
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“Phenomcnology,” he wrote in his imagination, “the 
basic technique the telepathic artist uses in his work, is, 
as the name implies, a study of phenomena. Or more 
correctly, it is the labeling of things as phenomena 
which previously were taken for granted.” 

He skipped a few thoughts, “The artist becomes the 
impartial Observer, placing everything he senses into 
the realm of phenomena.” With his eyes closed and the 
exhaustion which perpetually surrounded him slowly 
relaxing him to sleep, he turned the words over to re- 
vise them. “Placing everything into the realm of phe- 
nomena, the telepathic artist becomes the telepathic 
artist .. . impartial Obscrver who molds the palparium, 
the main problem of palparium being the imprecision 
with which it is woven .. . the Observer who watches 
Becomes sa 

Though there was a part of him watching the 
growing incoherency, he permitted himself to continue, 
not really caring about it. The words babbled together, 
twisted, contortcd and colored, and slowly became the 
end of a tangled ball of string which he patiently fol- 
lowed deeper and deeper in an attempt to untangle it. 
The end, uncoiling at the same eternally slow pace, car- 
tied him through loops, between twisted strands, and 
several times threatened to brush him off by bending 
too sharply around another length of string. His 
unyielding patience held him fast, and only after cen- 
turies of arduous toil did he realize he was making no 
progress, that it was now morning, and that he’d been 
asleep. 

The heater was banging and clunking noisily to it- 
self, nevertheless providing a satisfactory warmth 
throughout the room. A vague heaviness lay some- 
where deep in Kunst’s chest, and only after he broke 
his pattern of shallow breathing by sucking in one long 
drawn-out sigh, did he begin coughing and choking 
again, feeling the accompanying pain when he sat up 
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far too quickly. Too, the ache he felt when he stood up 
after his coughing had disappeared, poured through his 
entire body, and sweat made his clothes stick to him as 
if they were gummy. A dizziness he could blame on 
any one of a number of things, not the least of them 
being hunger, made him stagger just a bit when he took 
a few stcps. But somehow, in the midst of such com- 
plete decrepitude, he felt a calm detachment, just as 
one might find a certain peace of mind when covered 
from head to foot with mud, even if the smallest 
smudge were cause for concern on an otherwisc clean 
body. 

The cold water he splashed in his face took away 
some of the dizziness, while the exercise of walking 
around eased most of the pain. Aftcr vomiting into the 
toilet, he fclt well enough to concentrate, and soon 
found himself sitting at the dcsk with the notebook 
open and the pencil in his hand. The words he chose 
came as order out of chaos, and he wasn’t sure they 
made sense. 


Just as painters and poets and all the other artists 
develop perspectives through which they view their 
worlds, the telepathic artist is required to create a 
perspective through which to view the moods and 
emotions he intends to reproduce. The perspective 
he must find is quite similar to, and for the sake of 
discussion, the same as that expressed in Edmund 
Husserl’s phenomenology. 

Instead of merely experiencing an emotion, the 
phenomenologist (and for that matter anyone in- 
volved in telepathos to the extent of attempting to 
re-create an emotion in palparium) stands apart from 
it so that he may better see and analyze it. 

For instance, instead of feeling sorrow in the way 
one has always felt it, subject for that reason to cul- 
tural and cnvironmental biases, the phenomenologist 
reduces it to a fundamental set of sensory impulses, 
and in so doing is able to break it down into com- 
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ponent parts to discover the essence of sorrow, that is, 
the quality which is always connected with sorrow, 
regardless of type, location, or intensity. It is this 
essence which must be the strongest force in the 
palparium, so that the mood or emotion to which it 
belongs has a powerful center around which to form, 
and so that the audience has a common point of 
experience with which to empathize. Only after the 
essence has been well imprinted, may the artist pro- 
vide otherwise sub-conscious cultural judgments and 
prejudices which appeal to the audience for which he 
is creating, these sub-conscious feelings having also 
becn thoroughly analyzed beforehand by the artist. 
(Unfortunately, that makes this art form, like all 
others, a culturally based thing which, even with the 
universally applicable essence, may not appeal to 
other cultures or races. ) 

In this way, the telepathic artist knows better than 
anyone else the mood or emotion in all its depth. He 
can analyze and re-create any he has ever felt, and 
once having imprinted it into the palparium, knows 
exactly what has gone into it to make it what it is. 
Hence, knowing this, he can remove himsclf from the 
effects the palparium emits, and even though he still 
feels the carefully selected blend of telepathic im- 
pulses from the finished art piece, he can choose to 
perceive them as mere sensory data without placing 
judgment upon them. 

It is not uncommon, therefore, to see a telepathic 
artist observing a piece entitled “Sadness” quite dry- 
eyed, while all around him, people unfamiliar with 
the medium receive the impulses, take the emotion 
for their own, and snuffle and cry in a very real way. 


Kunst read it over twice, and outside of a new 
comma or two, left it the way it was. Then, before he 
forgot it, he tore out a fresh page, folded it into a fourth 
of its normal size, and wrote something which had 
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come into his mind half-way through the writing of the 
new matcrial. He wrote: __ 

“Any mood, once perceived, can be reduced to its 
essence and removed from the observer.” 

Then, standing it up like a miniature tent so that he 
could read it later, Kunst put on his jacket, slipped the 
notebook/ pencil combination into his pocket, and left. 


The icy fog had settled upon the streets and the sides 
of buildings, making them slick and shiny. At the same 
time, Kunst could feel the cold soaking through his 
clothes as if they weren’t thcre at all. Just opening 
Ober’s door let out such a thick warmth that it pushed 
the chill back several feet before vanishing and chased 
the cold from his shivering limbs. Ober glanced up, 
Kunst caught his cye with a gaze of his own and started 
for his table, as Ober set about getting a cup of coffee. 

For some reason, Walter was waiting patiently at the 
table, looking intently into his cup of coffee. Kunst 
walked up, pulled out a chair, and sat down. Walter, 
apparently having seen him come in; kept his attention 
on the coffee for a little while longer before looking up. 

“Good morning, Kunst.” 

“Morning, Walter.” 

There was a period of silence as Walter looked back 
down and wondered about this strange fellow who sat’ 
before him. Kunst seemed to be so old in the way he 
walked and moved and in the things he chose to do, 
but a really close examination revealed hidden featurcs 
which disclosed his true age as being not too much 
older than Walter himself. Kunst still had that look of 
intense animation in his eycs, having gained none of 
the dullness of old age, and heard and saw things Wal- 
ter would have sworm he alone had heard or seen. Yet, 
whenever Walter talked to the telepathicist, Kunst 
seemed to be only partially there, as if he were some- 
where lese, or holding something back. 
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“I read some of Husserl last night, Kunst,” Walter 
began. 

“Really? I didn’t think you were interested.” 

“Tam. A little bit, anyway. I wanted to see if I could 
understand telepathos well enough to work in it.” 

“I sce. But didn’t you already make some impnnts? 
The ones you had yesterday?” 

“Yeah, but I wanted to make better ones. You were 
the first I’ve ever heard with another method or who 
said better pieces could be made.” ; 

“How much Husserl did you read?” 

“Not much. It’s pretty hard.” 

“It’s very hard. Stick with it awhile and it'll start to 
make sense. Did you try getting away from any emo- 
tions?” 

“I tried to analyze hatred so I could redo the one 
picce, but I just couldn’t get anything definite.” 

“I know. It’s very very subtle.” 

“Couldn’t you give me a hint? Tell me some of the 
things it’s made of?” 

“I’m afraid that’s impossible.” 

“Why? Because you don’t want me to be able to do 
it?” . 

“No, that’s not it at all. It’s just literally impossible 
to talk about it. Words don’t apply. Try describing to 
me the components which make up the taste of a straw- 
berry, if you can. It’s something you’ve got to experi- 
ence for yourself. Even if I could tell you, without that 
experience you wouldn’t be able to do anything with 
it.” 

“But it’s so terribly frustrating.” 

“That’s good.” 

“Good?” 

“Right. If you’re feeling frustration, why not analyze 
that? If you succeed, you'll cease to feel it, and if you 
fail, the feeling will still be there more than cvcr.” 

“Hmmm, that’s a good idea,” Walter nodded. 
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“In fact, if you still feel frustrated, you'll know you 
failed, since unless its essence has eluded you, you 
should be more or less immune to its influence.” 

“What’s that?” Walter asked. “Give me that again.” 

“Once you’vc broken a mood down into its com- 
ponent parts, if you choose to be indifferent to it, it’s 
completely within your ability to do so.” 

“You mean the palparium doesn’t affect the artist?” 

“Not only the palparium. The mood itself doesn’t af- 
fect him if he so chooses.” 

“Does that mean that I would never feel frustrated if 
I knew the essence of the feeling?” 

“That’s right. You’d see the mood beginning to form 
inside yoursclf and could just watch it without feeling 
its effects.” 

‘There was a brief pause as Walter thought about it. 

“Would you excuse me, please?” he said, looking 
rather concerncd. “I think I’ve got some concentrating 
to do. If what you say is true...” 

Walter got up, nodded once again to Kunst, and 
walked out, obviously excited enough to have an impa- 
tient bounce in his step. Kunst’s smile faded, and he 
took a sip of coffee, wondering whether his words or 
his mental re-creation of the feeling of dedication had 
had the greatest effect on Walter. He had decided the 
missing part of Walter, the onc which made him diffcr- 
ent from Lisa and himself, was his lack of dedication— 
the fervent desire to dcvote himself whole-heartedly to 
his work without a thought for personal welfare. 
Whether he would ever graduate from dedication to 
the necessary ruthlessness of the real artist remained 
unknown. 

In the future, after analyzing moods, Walter 
wouldn’t be molded quite so easily, but as for now, his 
mind was as pliable as raw palparium; and after all, 
this time it was for his own good. 

Kunst slowly settled back down and ceased thinking 
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about Waltcr. The analysis of a new mood which had 
occurred to him just recently seemed to be the next log- 
ical move for the day—at least it was what he had 
planned—so he Jeaned back in his chair, closed his 
eyes, and dropped into a semi-conscious state, the best 
one he knew for concentration. 

He sank into obscure levels of abstraction, creating 
in himself the mood he wished to analyze so that he 
could turn it over and over again to see it from all 
sides. He wasn’t after physiological reactions as much 
as the effects the reactions produced, the subliminal 
screen upon which the mood was cast, not the back- 
stage projectors, electronic equipment or cameras. A 
core hovered within a concealment of concentric layers 
somewhere inside, and as he peeled off easily recogniz- 
able coverings and foreign blockades—as firmly rooted 
as concrete, yet as ethercal as shadows—he lowered 
himself increasingly deeper through the muck and the 
slime until he reached the primordial core which glis- 
tened and shone in a nonverbal world of gut feclings 
and indifferent fundamentals. It was a tiny pearl at 
first, scarcely powerful enough to catch the magnifying 
glance of the Observer, but as the search became di- 
rected, it grew as large as the Universe itself, cncompass- 
ing all perceptions. It was the Essence, the Obscrver 
realized, but in so naming it, felt it slip spectrally 
through his fingers as if it were nothing at all, and be- 
pe the absence of any core whatsocver. Too far, too 
ar. 

The Observer pulled slowly away and felt all around 
him the furtive substance of the core refocusing from 
the thinly transparent walls to a smaller and smallcr 
centerpoint until it was once again self-contained and 
observable. 

“Here it is,” the Obscrver recognized, watching it 
pulsate in and out of focus, switching from existence to 
non-existence, content merely to watch it patiently like 
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this for as long as need be, forever perhaps. This was, 
indeed, the essence, flickering there one moment and 
then not really there at all the next. 

“Kunst!” it was screaming with each pulsation, 
“Kunst!” But the Observer aeeepted the sound unques- 
tioningly, indifferently, as if it were a part of the core. 
“Kunst!” it reverberated. “Kunst! Kunst! Kunst!” 

After a while, a small part of the Observer pried 
carefully between the non-dimensional pinpoint and the 
horrendous clamor. “Kunst!” it shrieked. 

And as they were pulled apart, the point eollapsed 
away into a faded memory, and the Observer assumed 
an identity apart from it. “Kunst!”’ eehoed through it; 
the Observer gradually remembercd and somewhat hes- 
itantly aeeepted the need for surfaeing. 

The light hurt his eyes when he first opcned them, 
and all at onee the world of tables, ehairs, and Ober’s 
café flooded baek into Kunst’s consciousness. An inau- 
dible “Oh yes, I remember. I’d almost forgotten all 
this” darted into his mouth and away again before es- 
caping aloud. Roaring waves of sound battered his 
ears; images formed two-dimensionally on his eyes, in 
time stretehing into three; the smell of stale air and 
smoke filled his nose; and the ungiving solidity of the 
wooden ehair pressed painfully against him—together, 
the almost forgotten senses were jarred awake with in- 
coming floods of data. 

The essenee had fled baek into its thiek layers of 
subjeetive meaning and eultural prejudiec, but Kunst 
wasn’t worried, now that he knew what and where it 
was, now that he eould easily find it again. 

Walter was sitting aeross from him, and from the 
unconeerned look on his faee, Kunst eould tell he 
hadn’t spoken his name more than twice, most likely 
only onee. 

“Good evening, Kunst. Did I wake you?” 

Evening? Kunst looked around and saw the usual 
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collection of customers only an evening could accumu- 
late. He wasn’t really surprised to find it so latc, 
_ though, since time usually passed very quickly and 
unaccountably when he was away like that. Obviously, 
he must have been like that all afternoon. The coffee 
level was slightly down, showing a dark ring where its 
original level had been, and upon closer examination 
was found to be stone cold. 

“No, that’s all right, Walter. I was just thinking.” 

Walter hhad excitement brimming in his eyes and had 
lost the cool smugness which had earlier set him apart 
from Lisa and Kunst. 

“T did it, Kunst. I found the essence.” 

“You did?” Kunst seemed puzzled. 

“Yes, I did. I went home, sat down, and took a close 
look at hatred until I couldn’t think anymorc. But I 
found it, the center. It’s a dark little id-thing.” 

Kunst assumed an air of polite curiosity to set the 
stage for discussion. 

“Are you sure you found it, Walter? I mean, it usu- 
ally takes me anywhere from two days to a week.” 

“Well, I found something. Maybe it’s not pure, but 
it’s close.” 

“Did you imprint it?” 

“Yes. It took better than any I’ve ever done. Look.” 

Walter pullcd a stormy-gray bead from his pocket. It 
was almost black, but in all fairness, its equivalent in a 
siete eee piece would have been only a slight off- 
white. 

Kunst took it and could readily see it was far supe- 
rior to Walter’s earlier creations, but still extremcly pol- 
luted with unfiltered sensations and sub-moods. 

“Not bad,” Kunst agreed. “It’s not quite specific 
enough, though.” 

“But iv sa ee ” Walter said, raising His voice at the 
end as if it were a question. 

“Oh, it’s definitely a start. From here you nced only 
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more experience and practice in the techniqucs. It’s 
only a matter of time.” 

“But where do I go from here?” 

“You're going to have to become much more subtle 
in your analysis. It’s like an iceberg, in a way, and 
you’ve just now discovered the top. There’s much more 
underneath than you probably could imagine. I suggest 
you take that ‘dark little id-thing’ you found and break 
it apart into pieces, and then take all those pieces and 
break them into pieces until you’ve got everything bro- 
ken down as far as it will go. Then, when you've got 
only pieces, everything which blends together to create 
a single mood, put them all back together in your mind 
while sitting near a picce of palparium. Then, depend- 
ing on your proficiency in transmitting it, you’ll prob- 
ably have a masterpiece.” 

“That’s going to take a lot of time.” 

“You're right, but nothing else will work.” 

“How do you know I haven’t already reduced it as 
far as it will go?” 

“If you did, you’d be above hatred, and somchow 
your eyes just don’t say you are.” 

Kunst handed the bead back to Walter. 

“This ll help you get back to where you werc if you 
can perceive what it’s saying.” 

Walter took it and dropped it absent-mindedly into 
his pocket. 

“After I finish ‘Hatred’,” he asked, “which mood 
Should I try next?” — 

“You might try using a bigger chunk of palparium,” 
Kunst told him. 

As they had been talking, the crowd had become 
slightly noisicr and rowdicr. A soldier, obviously drunk 
enough to be clumsy, was walking past their table when 
he took a misstep and bumped into it, upsetting the 
coffee cup, and sending a tiny torrent of cold coffce 
streaming toward Walter which, if he hadn’t been 
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quick enough to jump aside, surely would have 
drenched him. 

“Why don’t you watch where ...” Walter flared, 
speaking only half-aloud in a mumbled slur of words. | 

“Es tut mir leid,” the bumbling soldier stammered. | 

Kunst regarded Walter with a damnably amused 
glimmer in his eye. Once Walter saw it, he lost his an- 
ger immediately. He sat back down, and the soldier 
stumbled on his way. 

“Need I say anything?” Kunst asked after a brief 
pause, setting the coffee eup upright. 

“T let it gct to me,” Walter agreed disgustedly. 

~ “Y)on’t be so glum about it. At least you recognize 
the fact that it got to you, and that’s half the battle. Be- 
sides, you’ve never analyzcd anger before.” 

“It’s elose enough to hatred. I should have seen it 
coming.” 

“Tf you were waiting for it with nothing more than a 
name and a net, you didn’t stand a ehanec. It’s much 
more subtle than that. You’ve got to know what’s eom- 
ing if you intend to stop it.” 

“T think I know what you mean, now.” 

“If you’re smart, your first molds should be of hate, 
anger, and frustration. It’s really niee to get those out 
of the way. Then, when you've gotten that far, you 
might try pride. You'll probably be ready for it.” 

Walter grinned and nodded his head. 

“You can do only the moods you know best,’”’ Kunst 
added, “the ones you feel more than any other.” 

“I'd better be going, Kunst,” Walter told him. “I’ve 
got a lot of Husserl to read and a lot of things to think 
about. Thanks for the evening. Really.” 

He got to his feet, earefully avoiding the puddle of 
coffee, and left, his eyes not quite focusing on the sur- 
rounding tables and ehairs. If Lisa had been there, she 
would have rceognized the look. 

Kunst stayed for a brief supper before going home. 
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Once at home, he sat in his chair and lost himself again 
into the semi-conscious state to pick up where he had 
left off. 


The next moming was worse than any of the others 
when Kunst awoke. His throat locked up tight, so that 
he couldn’t breathe. He sat up, waiting half-patiently 
for it to break up, and finally succeeded in breathing 
only after a long period of coughing and gagging. And 
instead of getting to his feet, he collapsed back to the 
mattress to catch his breath, too weak to do otherwise. 
He almost went back to sleep, but once having recog- 
nized the first signs of drowsiness, he forced himsclf to 
stand. 

The cold water in the bathroom and a slightly open 
window pouring in some of the morning chill served to 
revive him to the point where he felt comfortably 
awake. Then, pulling out his creaky chair, he settled 
down into a further analysis of the new mood. Last 
night he’d isolated the core again and had become 
familiar with its moderately powerful sense of persua- 
sion. This morning, he deliberately surrendered to the 
mood so that all the accompanying layers of prejudice 
and association leaped back to surround it. In this fash- 
ion, he carefully peeled off each layer individually so 
that he could analyze it and set it aside. The incongru- 
ity with which some of the layers were joined was re- 
markable, and he was a little surprised they appeared 
at all acccptable to a discerning eye. 

The morning passed quietly under the tedious order- 
ing and rearranging of the layers, until by midmorning 
he was almost half way through them. A frightfully 
loud pounding snapped him awake and left him slightly 
~ bewildered at the confusing swirl of his surroundings. 
He sat for a moment wondering exactly what had hap- 
pened when there came a meek knocking at his door. 

“The door,” a part of him explained, “get the door.” 
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He arose, slightly dizzy from his sudden reorienta- 
tion, his ears not quite rehearsed in balancing, and 
walked over to the door. When he opened it, Lisa was 
standing there, looking a little quicter, a little calmer 
than he was used to seeing her. 

He turned around, leaving the door open, and 
walked away, effectively inviting her to come in, in the 
non-verbal way they both knew. She came in, and, af- 
ter he noddcd toward the chair and sat himself on the 
edge of the bed, sat down. . 

She obviously wanted to say something, so Kunst re- 
mained quiet. 

“T talked to the doctor this morning, Kunst,” she 
said calmly. “Why didn’t you tell us?” 

Kunst’s mind raced. So she’d found out. How could 
he explain to her his secrecy without hurting her? It 
was terribly awkward for him, knowing she was as 
emotional as she was. 

“I didn’t want to worry you,” he explained. “The 
doctor said I was beyond help, that it was already too 
late. I didn’t want anyone going to special trouble or 
wasting a lot of time and money on something that just 
wouldn’t have worked.” 

“But we could have done something. Rest and good 
food would have given you morc time. Oh Kunst, if we 
had only known, we could have helped.” 

“That’s just what I didn’t want, though. I’ve got ev- 
erything I need and wouldn’t want anything to change. 
The routine from day to day means more to me than 
all the years of living infirmity ever could have. Please, 
don’t change it now. I’m happy.” 

“But I was going to save your works until the end of 
the year so that I could explode the field wide open 
with quality they'd never seen before, show thcm the 
creations of the first true genius. But by the end of the 
year, youll be...” ‘Tears choked off the rest. 
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“Dead?” Kunst completed. “Then have them dis- 
played posthumously. Please don’t change your plans.” 

“And that’s to be it then? That’s all there is to it? 
Death means nothing to you?” she demanded. 

“Yes,” he said unexpectedly. “I’ve grown used to the 
idea, and I don’t care. Really.” 

“But I care,” Lisa cried. “I give a damn even if you 
don’t!” 

Kunst’s mind was scurrying back and forth in a fren- 
zicd race between listening and concentrating, although 
his stoically calm eyes belied it. He had never analyzed 
“Calm” before, nor had he ever attempted to project it 
into palparium, but he was extremely familiar with the 
mood, spending most of his time absorbed in it, and 
felt he knew it fairly well. He projeeted it now with all 
his strength, albeit at first clumsily, in, an attempt to 
maintain a tranquil, and henee, rational conversation 
with the rapidly-becoming-emotional Lisa. 

Gradually her eyes became quieter, and her tears 
stopped streaming down her cheeks. Her shoulders visi- 
bly relaxed as if the one outburst had been all she had 
intended to make. 

“It’s a shock,” Kunst was saying, “but you'll get used 
to it just as I have. J know you will. And pretty soon 
you'll be of the mind, as I am, that it’s the only pos- 
sible thing that eould happen.” 

She smiled unsurely, and the tears in her eyes spar- 
kled as they beeame, not tears of sadness, but tears of 
amenability. She nodded her head submissively. 

“Now, please,” he told her, 80 oo and paint. 
And don’t tell anyone about me.” 

She got to her fect, helped by the man re had al- 
ready pereeived her shakiness and rushed over to lend 
a hand, a bare wisp of a body scarccly as strong as she, 
weak from hunger and sickness, and pale from laek of 
sun, but neverthelcss alive now. Yet he had no more 
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promise of enduring than a rapidly chilling piece of 
telepathie art, mellowing with the passing minutes. 

Going out the door, she turned and looked deeply 
into his dark attentive eyes, thinking she could see un- 
fathomable depths of eonsciousness behind them, but 
admitting to herself she saw nothing. 

The foggy air was eold, making her wrap her coat 
tighter around herself as she disappeared into it, but 
Kunst remained at the door, staring hypnotieally at 
where she had vanished, and going back inside only’ af- 
ter feeling the chill burrowing into him. 

The disturbance he felt was enough so that he had 
trouble concentrating again, and he sueeeeded only af- 
ter deliberately analyzing it and setting it aside. 


When he was satisfied he had studied every associa- 
tion, every prejudice and definition of the mood enough 
so that he could reconstruct it and tear it down again at 
will, he let himself ‘come slowly to the surfaee, intro- 
dueing one set of sensations at a time so that they 
didn’t eonfuse him in thcir usual flood. 

It was eold outside; it was quiet, probably late at 
night; and finally, he saw it was also dark. The New 
Village was asleep once more, with only the light from 
the stars and the moon streaming in through the win- 
dow. He got to his feet, feeling sufheiently reoriented to 
be able to maintain his balanee, turned the heater up so 
he wouldn’t freeze during the night, went to the re- 
frigerator (whose eool light vaguely illuminated the 
room), and took out a fresh sphere of palparium. Set- 
ting it on the table and leaving it to warm, he went 
over to the window and peered out across the town, the 
dark uncaring town whose daylight hours were filled to 
overflowing with life—with laughter and tears, inspira- 
tion and frustration, sadness and joy. In a matter of 
hours, they would wake again to fill the new day. In a 
few more, it would be like this again, quict and serene. 
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Kunst eouldn’t deeide which one he preferred, if he 
even preferred one at all. 

He pulled down the shade and returned to the pal- 
parium, sensing it was now ready. The chair ereaked as 
usual when he sat down and scraped when he pulled it 
forward. He regarded the palc orb before him whose 
stark whiteness seemed almost luminescent, and when 
he elosed his eyes, a brightly dark after-image took its 
plaee in two dimensions. Merging with it ever so gently 
took it into three dimensions and more. The palparium 
was all there was, needing no name because there was 
nothing else. And at the eenter of the ball, slowly at 
first, as if it were just a glimmer, something imagination 
might have invented, there began to form a glittering 
eore, flickering between existence and non-existence, 
too insubstantial really to be said to be there. Around 
it, even as elusive as it seemed, materialized layers 
upon layers of deliberately pure feelings, a little dab 
here, then one over there, to ereate the mood in its en- 
tirety. 

It took on a form, very earefully, very subtly. 

Fear it might have been ealled, but even that 
wouldn’t have been enough. It was more than just a 
quiet, panicky desire to run, to get away—more than 
just a screaming terror. It was much more refined, 
gentler than that, yet at least as powerful. 

Fear it still might have been called, but within it was 
a missing factor—there was no objeet to be feared. In- 
stead, there was a morbid curiosity as to what it might 
be; a myriad premonitions, both good and bad, about 
the nature of what might happen. There was a dread 
feeling of the Inevitable looming nearer every sceond, 
haunting dreams and lonely moments. The fear lay not 
in the knowledge of what would happen, but in the ig- 
noranee. Whatever it was that was eoming was lost in 
shadows and in the deceptively reassuring speeulation 
of the nervous. 
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Fear it would, indeed, be called, but not just the ir- 
rational, stinking fear of danger—it was a ‘Fear of the 
Unknown,’ maybe even the ‘Fear of Death’. 

Kunst pulled himself cautiously apart from the ball 
and saw that all the components of the mood were as ~ 
they should be. He pushed it away into two dimensions 
and let the cool night air draw him into wakcfulness. 

His head hurt from the concentration, and his stom- 
ach felt as if it were a complete vacuum, but the over- 
whelming sense of exhaustion permitted him only to 
reach his bed before sleep rushed over him like a warm 
wave, and he collapsed weakly under the eovers. 


He awoke the following morning feeling suffocated 
and made it into the bathroom before beginning to 
eough and gag. Catching his breath minutes later, after 
coughing unusually violently, he tasted a strange metal- 
lic taste in his mouth and found, when he spit into the 
toilet, that it was blood. He splashed cold water on his 
face and washed out his mouth before staggcring lame- 
ly into the main room. On the table balaneed the 
single sphere of palparium, shiny black as he had 
known it would be. Closer examination showed its out- 
side layer to be a transparent covering with the inner 
black fading away from it opaquely. From that and the 
constant strength of its emission, Kunst could see it was 
probably his strongest, but felt no happiness in suceess. 
The mood was cold to him, made powerless by his eon- 
eentrated analysis and re-creation of it. Its icy fingers 
groped for his heart to instill a cold sweaty fear of what 
was to come, but he felt only the familiar component 
parts broadcasting as a unit, whereas alone they were 
weak and unfounded impulses, surrounding an essence 
whose very existence was of questionable certainty. 

He sat down at his desk, opened his notebook to a 
fresh page, and wrote something whieh had occured to 
him at the last writing. 
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The telepathic artist will find himself irreversibly 
changed by his art, transported into a rather bizarre 
limbo somewhere between an artist and a philoso- 
pher, and completely at a loss to say whether his art 
form or his startling new philosophical perspective is 
the incidental of the two. Emotions and moods, once 
he has perceived them, once he has deliberately re- 
created them in all their mystifying depths, suddenly 
become shockingly obvious and mercilessly parasitic, 
and he finds it completely within his powers to put 
himself apart from them, to refuse to accommodate 
them consciously. And as he strips them away, he 
comes to find himself, the Observer, unmoved by 
formerly frightening situations, disinterested in any- 
thing and everything which comes his way in the 
course of the remaindcr of his lifetime. 


Kunst closed the notebook, put the pencil in the 
binding, and got to his feet. He put on his ragged cor- 
duroy jacket and slipped the newest art piece into one 
of the pockcts to give to Lisa. Undoubtedly, if she was 
painting, she wouldn’t be home, and he would have to 
go inside to put it away himself. As he was picking up 
his notebook and going out the door, the folded mes- 
sage 


Any mood, once perccived, can be reduced to its 
essence and removed from the observer. 


caught his eye. He picked it up and put it, too, into his 
pocket on the chance le might see Walter sometime 
during the day. 

The morning air was piercingly cold with a fog just 
beginning to roll in. The streets would be slippery, 
Ober’s café would be warm and cozy, his coffee hot, 
and Kunst had a book to finish writing. 

J€ he could find the words. 


IN THE CROWDED PART 
OF HEAV EN 


Robert Borski 


They said try Boston, so I did. I was lueky. Two 
hours later, I had a contract. 

Her name was Wescot. Or as she put it, Abigail Wes- 
cot of the once-famous Farthington Wescots. She was 
tall and attractive, a potential debutante, and better yet, 
she was quick with her money. 

I was even quicker when she propositioned me: 

“Are you old enough? And free?” 

“Both,” I said. “Twenty-two and unsponsored.” 

She smiled. “Good, that means J] won’t have to 
worry about the law.” 

I nodded. We were walking in front of the Old 
North Chureh. Jt was warm and the trees Had yellow 
pues. I could simell burning leaves. [ guess it was 
all. 

“How about hygiene? Have you ever been treated 
ae 

“Yes,” I said. It was on my medical tapes anyway. 
“I worked the Riviera once. I picked it up then.” 

ad 
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“Any residual effeets?”’ 

“No, none.” 

She smiled again and I could hardly help but think I 
was in. 

“Good, then let’s get the legal part of this settled. 
What sort of contraet would you like? Standard or 
divergent?” 

“Standard,” I said. “With all children to be negoti- 
ated. That’s the best I can offer you.” 

She thought it over a minute, face impassive. We 
crossed the strect. 

“Okay, it’s a deal. T'll arrange for a ercdit transfer 
immediately.” 

We shook hands to acknowledge our agreement. And 
then: “Your namc? I almost forgot to ask you.” 

“Borzoi,” I said. “Denys Borzoi.” 

“Trench?” 

“Oui.” : 

“And what do you eall yourselves in France?” 

“The jeunesse dorée,” I said. 

She struggled to find the equivalent in her tongue. 
“The ‘golden youth’?” 

“That’s close enough.” 

She took my hand. “Come along, golden boy. Ill 
show you where you’re going to be living for the next 
two months.” 

And then we were off and running. 


Abby (as she liked to be called) was quite proud of 
her house. It was a massive edifiee, large and ornate, 
with high briek walls the color of oxblood. Pillars 
decked the front, and on the sides there were tentacles 
of ivy. We were standing in the cobblestone alley on 
our way in. : 
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“Neo-Colonial,” I guessed (I was hoping to impress 
her). “And probably built within the last twenty years, 
too.” 

It worked. Her brows quartermooncd with surprise. 
“You're not supposcd to be able to tell. It’s guaranteed 
to look authentic old Boston.” 

I shrugged. “Maybe to your average person it is, but 
architecture is sort of a hobby of mine. I’ve learned to 
recognize the various styles.” Which was only half the 
story, but there was no use telling her I had studied ar- 
‘ chitecture in London. Most people assumed I had no 
need for education. 

By now we were waiting to get in. The front door 
had a security devicc and Abby had to match her voice 
up to an electronic vocal printout before we could en- 
ter. When she did, the door clicked open and we 
stepped inside. 

Taking my coat, she motioned me to a chair. “Take 
a look around. I'll be right back.” 

I did as advised and tried a rollout with all senses at 
optimum, It didn’t take long. Three seconds later I de- 
cided I liked the interior better than the exterior. It was 
less pretentious. The décor was simplcr. Stained wood 
panels, frostfire lighting, plush carpet. Quite elegant all 
the way around. 

“How do you like it?” Abby asked, returning. She 
took a chair opposite mine. 

“Tt has an aura of magnitude and coziness,” I said. 
“Real nice, even if it is a trifle large for one person. 
You must share it with someone.” Which was my way 
of asking whether or not she had a husband or lover. 

“No, I’m afraid not. My parents died several years 
ago, and since I don’t get along with ordinary—” 

She stopped here and stared at me. “I didn’t mean it 
that way. It was a bad choice of words.” 

“Don’t worry about it,” I assured her. “I’ve been 
called everything from a goon baby to a batard géné- 
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tique. Throw in a couple of half-breeds and you'll com- 
plete the roster. Not being ‘ordinary’ is somewhat of a 
compliment.” I forced a laugh as if to show it didn’t 
bother me. (Random thought: some one once told me I 
would have made a good actor, because I had perfect 
self-contro]. Maybe he was right. ) 

“You know, Denys, you seem very well adjusted for 
an alpha. I mean you're not bitter or anything.” 

“Thank you, I’m sure. But what’s an alpha?” Greek 
alphabet and all, I had no idea what she meant. 

“It’s an acronym. Not a very good one, but it’s be- 
come very popular on the east coast. It stands for alien 
plus human—” 

—which is exaetly what I am.” The more I thought 
about it, the better I liked it. Sired by an unknown 
alien, mothered by a Frenchwoman, raised as a goon 
baby: an alpha. It was that simple. 

“But look at what you’ve done,” I teased. “You’ve 
reduced my heritage to a single word. I don’t know if I 
should be happy or not.” 

“Make it happy,” she said, standing (it was about 
time!). I watched her canter over to me, and felt my 
pulse rate quicken. And dropping down into an autistic 
level of thought, I found what I wanted. The autistic 
me: just an ordinary guy with a nice wife and maybe 
one or two normal kids, coming home from work (this 
was all dreamwork, you see). With no need to worry 
about women who got off on me because I was differ- 
ent, and no need to feel like a sex freak. If only it 
could have been this way in real life. If only .. 

. but it couldn’t. So I had to pitch out before I got 
snared by my own hangups. Trucked on back to reality. 

Where it took me a minute to readjust. 

“ ,..no remorse until after your contract expires.” 

Oh yes, there we are. Just in time, I found the right 
words and pretended to squirm. “I gucss I'll have to. I 
can’t afford to be released.” 
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I opencd my arms then and she made a succcssful 
bid for them. We kissed and I guided her toward a 
couch. Thie rest came natural. 


It was early evening. We were sitting on the back 
porch. After our preliminary bout of love, I had taken 
a vibraspray shower, and now my limbs were’ still 
tingling. I felt good. Abigail, though, looked pensive 
and tired. Maybe moody. Something was bothering her. 

Finally, she asked, “Denys, when was the last time 
you saw your mothcr?” | 

“Six years ago, before your government commis- 
sioned me,” I said. “Why?” 

One of her hands held up her head, fingers curled 
around yellow hair. “Just curious. I was thinking that if 
I end up pregnant by you, then she and I will have 
. gone through similar experiences.” 

I’m not sure why, but something inside me rankled. 
I felt myself growing angry. “Hold on!” I said intem- 
perately. “You're getting your Virgin Marys crossed. 
You paid for your miscegenal bliss. In fact, you solic- 
ited it. My mother did neither.” Off on a tangent, I sud- 
denly found myself wondering what had happened to 
first generation.” 

Too late, I realized I had overreacted. I should have 
known better. Abby was crying. Her tears made emer- 
ald stains on her robe of green floss. 

“I’m sorry,” I muttered. “I didn’t mean to sound off 
that way. I’m tired, that’s all.” 

My apology wasn’t good enough, however. Abby 
had to hurt me as much as I hurt her. 
my near perfect self-control. “And what’s more, your 
child would be second generation. A quadroon. I was 

“Well, listen,” she stammered. “I don’t care if you 
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call me a , Prostitute or a whore, but what makes you 
think you’re any better? After all, you're nothing but a 
goddamn bastard, you know!” 

‘That evened it up, the score was one to one. 

There wasn’t much I could do. I think that if it had 
becn physically possible, I would have joined in her 
crying. Instead, I took her in my arms and half-heart- 
edly kissed her tears away. 

It suddenly seemed like it was going to be a very 
long two months. 


The morning after the night before I woke up early. 
With trenchmouth and a headache. It was raining. Sil- 
ver thumbprints drizzled down the windows. I could 
see the clouds outside, tossing, billowing, crying. I can 
remember thinking they were maybe thc dreams inside 
Abby’s head. ‘That’s how unreal I felt. 

Crawling out of bed, I tiptoed to the bathroom, 
where with a little cold water I chased the sleep from 
my eyes. And when I re-emerged, Abby was waiting 
for me. 

“Good morning,” she said. “How do you feel?” 

J made a noncommittal moue. “Not too bad.” 

“Hungry?” 

“Starved,” 

“Come on, I'll fix you something.” 

Jt wasn’t until I had finished my steak, eggs, toast, 
orange Juice, and hot black coffee that she broached me 
on last evening’s pocket soap opcra. 

“Tm willing to forget about last night if it’s all right 
with you,” she offered with a strained smile. 

Breakfast had made me affable. “Sure, fine,” I said, 
smiling back. “We'll make it a clean slate today. I’m 
even willing to shake hands on it.” 
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Laughing, we matched palms. It was part of the 
game. 

Things degenerated after that. We spent the rest of 
the morning talking. I, about my life, Abby, about 
hers. 

For a starter, wc boiled down our years into basic 
constituents. We compared similar experiences and 
shared diverse ones. We talked about different concepts. 
of love and hate, and their yin-yang relationship. We 
talked about traveling. I told her where I had been and 
she told me where she wanted to go. We talked of the 
future. Of our plans for oursclves (none of which were 
ever too clear), and, incredibly enough, our plans for 
the world. 

It was harmless talk mostly. 

And then, finally, for no particular reason, we ended 
up talking about my childhood. 

“How old were you before you realized you were 
different?” she asked. 

“Six or seven,” I said, dredging up the memory. 
“But it wasn’t so much my physical makeup as it was 
the reaction of those around me.” Even as I talked, I 
could feel her eyes probing the sunsquirt geld of my 
face and the pupilless orbs of blue which cratcred my 
optic nerves. And yet there was no contempt or fear in 
her gaze. Only interest. So I continued. 

“My mother was born of peasant stock and lived in 
a small village in the Rhone Valley. As might be ex- 
pected, when she became inexplicably pregnant at four- 
teen, there was the usual widcspread gossip and slan- 
derous speculation. But that was only the beginning. I 
was born, and the controversy took on added -dimen- 
sions. Some people said I was a demon, others a god. 
Our village became a haven for scientists who came 
and talked of parthenogencsis and adosculation, and of 
other births, too, in France and in other counttrics. 
Children who werc like me: part human, part some- 
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thing clsc.” I paused to gulp down the last of three 
swallows of coffce. But before I could begin again, 
Abby interrupted me. 

“They never did find out who or what was responsi- 
ble, did they?” 

I shook my head. “No; a few religious sects cited the 
divine, but most people accept the theory that the prob- 
able origin was extra-terrcstrial. Tests have been con- 
ducted and the rcsults have shown that some of our 
facultics would be of great resource on a planet not 
specifically suited for earthtype humans.” Perfect vision 
in near darkness for one thing. A couple of extra senses 
for another. “That’s all we have on an empirical level,” 
I said. 

Abby nodded. “How about the idea of bio-evolu- 
tionary hybridization, then?” 

“That’s pretty well accepted, too. Some people, chau- 
vinists and racists mostly, sce it as blasphemous, but 
they’rc a minority. Scientists claim our strain will help 
strengthen humanity, give it new blood. With us—” I 
remembcred the term “—alphas being virtually im- 
mune to all known discases, and with a predicted 
lifespan of scveral centuries, I don’t sec how it could 
hurt.” Having finished my coffee, I sct the empty cup 
aside. I also noticed it was nearing noon, if the kitchen 
clock meant anything. 

But Abby, grinning, clucked her tongue. “So now 
you're the peripatetic stud? I give you a small fce, and 
room and board for a few months, and you help me 
save the world.” 

“You better believe it,” I countcred. “It also gives 
horny bastards like me a chance to have a little fun.” 

We laughed and I began to think that yesterday’s 
troubles were only transitional difficulties. 

Noticing the rain had stopped, I made a suggestion. 
“Hey,” I said, “this is my sccond day in Boston and I 
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still haven’t scen the sights yct. How about showing 
them to mc?” 

Abby agrced. “Surc, I’m willing. Let’s go.” 

So we took the afternoon off and saw Boston. 


One, two, threc, four. Half a weck, then two more. 
Our relationship defined itself: simply put, it was more 
than friendship, less than love. But there was a good 
deal of potential for the latter. Maybe too much. 

I was enjoying mysclf, though. Aftcr six months of 
being on the road and sleeping with road-groupies, it 
was nice to wake. up to soft octosonie music and rose- 
and-sandalwood-scentcd air. I had a comfortable bed 
under my back and a roof over my head. I even had a 
small amount of money in my credit fund. 

And I had Abby. 

Whieh wasn’t bad, because she was diffcrent. With 
most contracts, you gct frayed-at-the-end stercotypes. 
Either someone who is looking for notoriety, or some 
middle-aged matron who’s starved for scx and babies. 
But Abby was neither. She carcd little about the public- 
ity, and as far as sex and babies were concerned, with 
her considcrable fortune she could have had access to 
both long before I came. 

Maybe it was altruism that motivated her. Maybe 
she honestly belicved she was paving the way for a bct- 
ter future. A future whcre disease will be an anachro- 
nism and longevity a way of life. 

Not that it madc any difference. I had signed a con- 
tract with Abigail Wescot. She had paid me. 

And isn’t that all that really mattered? 
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Tucsday evcning somewhere in the fourth weck 
came up. We werc watching stars from an upper ter- 
race. I was trying to point out the various constclla- 
tions (astronomy was another “hobby” of mine) and 
explain their origins. Abby was feigning interest. 

I finished by pointing out Cassiopcia. “It’s shaped 
sort of like an ‘M’. Behind it, you can sce the Milky 
Way and the hazy center of our galaxy. The crowded 
part of heaven, as they say.” 

“And yet there’s always room for another star,” 
Abby said wistfully. I was surpriscd. I hadn’t thought 
she was listening. 

I reprimanded her, nonetheless. “Don’t be too surc. 
You forgot about conservation ‘prioritics. If you want to 
add something, first you have to subtract something. 
You have to take before you can give.” 

She turned toward me. “Okay, Denys, but put it on a 
less grandiose scale. Maybc localize it to ourselves. Be- 
fore you came, I had very little contact with outside so- 
ciety, especially men. With my fortune, I could never 
be sure whether it would have been my money or me 
that was drawing affection. Add to that a slight feeling 
of misanthropy, and you arrive at my position a month 
ago: I was a twenty-three-ycar-old recluse with very 
few aspirations outside of staying a reclusc and maybc 
doing some traveling later on in life. I only decided to 
take a contract out on the spur of the moment. I’m not 
sure why. I gucss I was hoping maybe a child and 
mothcrhood would add somc meaning to my life.” 

“So what are you getting at?” I asked. 

“Just this: there’s always room for something else in 
your life or in the universe, no mattcr how replcte or 
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surfeited you think the system in question has beeome. 
{ had room for you, but a year ago my plans didn’t in- 
elude any sueh possibility. And—” 

I stopped her before she got earried away. “But you 
lost something in the gaining.” 

“What?” 

“Loneliness.” 

She turned from me then, shadows rimming her eyes 
like ghost tears. “Not lost,” she said softly. “Just set 
aside. You have to remember our eontract was only for ° 
two months.” 

“But then ean’t you see my point?” J asked. “The 
way you've redueed it to a personal level, it’s not too 
pleasant to think about, but you have to be realistie. 
There’s no room anywhere in the universe unless you 
make room for it.” At this point I repeated my original 
commitment. “Beeause, barring displacement, the 
erowded part of heaven is elosed, shut, and loeked up 
tight.” 

“And is that nee way you feel about me?” 

1 felt a lump growing in my throat. “It’s the way I 
feel about eontraets in general. I’ve run up against too 
many petty ambitions and too mueh selfishness. I*or 
most women, I’m an ego-booster, or I transfix their os- 
tentatiousness. They ean show me off to the world like 
they would an Afriean lion, or they ean make love to 
me and brag to their friends of my prowess as a stud. 
But I ean’t afford to get personally involved with peo- 
ple like that. ’'d break down. Go erazy. J ean’t allow 
anyone to reach through to me. I’m too vulnerable.” 

Abby was erying. “What if the person you're eon- 
traeted to falls in love with you?” 5 

“It’s never happened to me,” I said. 

“It has now, Denys.” 

I said nothing. Instead, I turned my faee toward the 
sky and watched the stars. They were laughing at me. 
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“You'll have to contact the Massachusetts Eugenics 
Board,” I said. Abby’s HCG test had turned out posi- 
tive. “They'll record your pregnancy and make sure 
you gct the best of care during your term.” 

She was still excited, and I had a hard time calming 
her down. 

“Denys, I didn’t expect it to happen so soon. You’ve 
only becn here for five and a half weeks, and I—” 

“And you thought it would take longcr.” I was glad 
to see she was enjoying herself. During the past couple 
of weeks, her moods had fluctuated between wistful de- 
pression and honcst exuberance. ‘This was just the thing 
to lift her spirits. “You’re lucky you’re even pregnant at 
all,” I said. “If we alphas had been ttuc hybrids, we 
would have been sterile.” 

She hugged me and I kissed the wisps of her hair. 

“You'll have to give them my name,” I reminded 
her. “Tt’s a law.” 

“Tl be glad to. I want to make sure you gct your 
gratuity.” 

“I don’t care so much about that as long as you reg- 
ister,” I said. And then I told her the clincher. “Sonne 
women don’t like to, you know. I’ve had contracts 
who've refused to contact the Eugenics Board.” 

“But why?” 

“I’m not sure. Maybe it’s so they can have the fetus 
aborted. That or sell the offspring to prostitution rings.” 

It worked. I felt her shiver in my arms. “T’ll call im- 
mediately,” she said. And walking over to an extension, 
she dialed the exchange. 

While she supplied her name and address and other 
data, I forced myself to make a decision. I had one of 
two choiccs. A standard contract gives you the preroga- 
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tives of staying or leaving should pregnaney oeeur be- 
fore the given expiration date. 
And I knew I had to leave. 


It was like this: 

Fight months ago I was in California, on the vaga- 
bond eireuit, and while I was traveling the eoast, I ran 
into an Outlawed eolony of alphas. They were rebels in 
trouble with the government. Having refused to eon- 
tribute to sperm and egg banks (a law: we had to do so 
twiee yearly), they had gone into hiding, into drifting. 
But that’s not all. They were also trying to pass as hu- 
mans. By wearing dark glasses and taking melanin tab- 
lets and ehemical injeetions to ehange the eolor of 
their hair and skin, they eould eome elose physieally, 
and mentally all they had to do was play up to their 
emotions and ignore their alien faeulties. ‘hey even 
had an eventual goal. They wanted to disperse someday 
and reintegrate themselves into soeiety. To live out the 
human side of their heritage, passing as ordinary folk. 

It was disgusting. 

Like a blaek refusing to acknowledge his eolor or an 
Oriental his eyes. I eould never do that and I tried to 
tell the others it was wrong for them to do so. We were 
more alien than human, I argued. We had extra senses, 
a different metabolism. And beeause of these we had 
Our own special role to play. We were to revitalize the 
ranks of mankind by spreading our seed. By sharing 
our diverseness, not keeping it selfishly to ourselves. 
Alphas who intermarried (their union was sterile, for 
reasons still unknown) or refused to donate their semen 
or ova to banks were wasting that gift and denying 
their right to exist. The same with their reservations 
about being used as breeding stoek—they were equally 
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as inexcusable. Arrogance and pride were human falli- 
bilities, like love and hate and greed and envy. But we 
weren't human. We were somcthing more than that. 
We were the jeunesse dorée, the golden youth. And that 
was something we could never deny. 

My attempts to convince them to see things my way 
were futile, though, and I ended up staying only three 
days with my colony friends. ‘They were good to me, of 
course, even sympathctie; but their way of life and my 
way of life were incompatible. I had a destiny to fulfill 
and more life to engender. A future to build. They, in 
turn, had their own dreams to dream. So [ left. 

Which brings us back to the present and a smiliar 
situation. Abby had her dreams, I had minc. Only mine 
were less than human, beeause once again I knew what 
I had to do. 

And I knew I had to leave. 


She took it better than I expected. With tears, but 
with grace. 

“Why, Denys?” 

I tried to explain. “Because I’m falling in love with 
you, Abby. I’ve been falling in love with you ever since 
our sccond day here.” 

“But I want you to love me.” 

“And stay with you,” I said. “And watch you die, 
and our children dic, and their children, too. I just 
can’t. I’m a genetic freak, not a human being. Not only 
can I not live a normal life—I have no right to try. I’m 
not human enough and you’re too human. I’d hurt you. 
You wouldn’t understand and then you’d start to hate 
me. It wouldn’t work. And if we could, somehow, 
make it work—I couldn’t bear it...” 

“But can’t we even—” 
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Nol” 
—try?” 

If there were other words for ine I wanted to say, I 
couldn’t find them. 

‘When Denys? How much longer before you leave?” 

“Tomorrow,” I said. 

Abby stifled a sob. ““Well, at least we'll have one last 
night togethcr.” 

I nodded. “Yeah, one last night.” 

I can remember thinking that maybe time would 
slow up for us if we wished hard enough. 

But it didn’t. 


10. 


It was night again before I reached the Boston city 
limits. By then the air was cool and the stars were blaz- 
ing forth. I sought out and found the Milky Way, 
remembering what I had said. Remembering I was 
wrong. 

I had learned the hard way, but I had learned. There 
was no conservation involved. Because in the crowded 
part of heaven, there’s always room for pain. 


THE RUBATT At ie 
AMBROSE BAGLEY 


W. Macfarlane 


Do not play cards with a man named Doe. 

If you’re a police dog, show me your badge. 

Never eat at a plaee ealled Mom’s. 

The wisdom aecrued over the years failed. Ambrose 
Bagley stood hip deep in despond. He was a door-to- 
door salesman, hippity-hop with the sample case, but 
glory had faded and the trumpet notes turned sour. He 
had been jacklighting rabbits in the islands between 
freeways; the big-eycd does and sullen bucks kieked 
when he shot and signed where he said. The ency- 
elopedias eame and so did tle monthly billings. It was 
too easy. Life had no savor. Bagley knew shame. 

He took a sentimental journey into older San Diego 
along a street with scraggly hydrangeas, overgrown 
monkey puzzles and chalky paint on diamond-eut 
shingles. Tippity-tap or buzzabuzz. “I’m Ambrose Bag- 
Icy from Colby, Kansas and J come to do you good.” 

“Don’t want none,” said an old harridan. 
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“Madam, do you hear the drip drip drip of costly 
watcr in the stilly reaches of the night?” He rose to the 
challenge by reflex alone. His spirit sat on a curb and 
spit in the gutter. “Do you lie awake while dimes and 
dollars trickle down the drain?” She turned up her 
hearing aid to the old swect song and he sold her the 
dream. The Aswan Silent Servant was a scientific mar- 
vel, easy sleep, apple blossoms, and the country quiet 
of days gone by. Victimized by ennui, Baglcy sold be- 
lief; he sold the faith, no mattcr the state of his own 
faith. Tippity-tap or buzzabuzz, “?’m Ambrose Bagley 
of Colby—” 

“Fah! Come in peddler! Skipjack and albacore and 
greedy girls I got and husbands they got, but it’s money 
Poppa, money Poppa, this and that until there is no 
end!” Leather face, no shave. He slapped a wad of bills 
folded lengthwise against the palm of his hand. He 
wore a rolled-up wool cap with a pom-pom on top, and 
it stayed on his head when his monkcy face went 
sardonic, reflected the light of another world, and he 
staggered to meet the floor. “Six-fifty a ton San Pedro, I 
cannot die—”’ and he died. Bagley took the money 
from the Portuguese grasp, closed the door, and hip- 
pity-hopped to the next block with the sample case. 

No drip, no leak, no embarassing noises, installs 
without tools and thank you, Ma’am. He sold out in 
an hour and back to that relic of a gentler age, the 
Malinche ‘Tourist Court, Mexican red and blue. Dollar 
bills on the outside and thirty-six one hundred dollar 
bills on the inside. As a crackerjack salesman he 
plucked his own money tree, but the Icaves flew in the 
winds of life. This was a large fortuitous wad and 
Bagley turned distrait that afternoon. He stared at pep- 
per berries on the pink concrete, but he saw disreputa- 
ble Uncle Ed, who ran a pool hall in Colby, Kansas 
when he was a.boy. Ed sold two farms when his par- 
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ents died and went around the world until the money 
ran out. 


“Boys,” he said, “those were the glory days. High 
living is what I bought and it was worth evcry penny. 
On an ocean greyhound where you.dress in a clawham- 
mer coat and a white bow tie, boys; I'll tell you what I 
ordered for supper at nine o’clock at night.” His voice 
was lascivious. “Pheasant under glass. The table was 
covered with linen richer than new crcam. I had six 
pieces of silvcr on either side of my plate and four 
goblets. The candlelight through the winc puddled on 
the cloth...” 

“Yeah-yeah, go on, Mr. Bagley, go on.” 

“They brought the pheasant under a dome of crystal. 
When I ticked it with a fork, it chimed like a bell. Four 
waiters stood by with stripes on their shirts, and one 
had coattails just to the butt, and the coattails of the 
stud guinea went down to his ankles, and their bow 
ties, boys, like butterflies .. .” 

“Go on about the pheasant—please, Mr. Bagley.” 

“The bird was in full plumage under that hollow dia- 
mond. None of your ordinary ring-necks, but a silver 
pheasant, and the tail feathers were this high and this 
long, and boys, they curlcd like that. And the beak re- 
posed on a kumquat. Not a common evcryday kum- 
quat, but one cspccially chosen for size and quality. 
Why boys, an artist went through a bushel of kumquats 
to match the color...” 

“Yeah-yeah, Mr. Bagley,” breathless, bright-eyed. 

Uncle Ed described the removal of the feathers, the 
service of the bird, the violins of the ship’s orchestra, 
the expression on the faces of the waiters, the sheen of 
the Solingen steel knife, the translucent slices of breast. 
“You could near see through them,” said Uncle Ed, 
“that thin.” 

“T can’t stand it,” said a boy, “I gotta go pee.” 
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“What did it cost, Mr. Bagley, huh-huh?” 

“Twen-ty-cight dollars and sev-en-ty-five cents,” said 
Uncle Ed. : 

“Go on—oh my gosh—don’t stop now—how was 
it?” | 

“Without the tip. The breast?” Uncle Ed reflected. “T 
don’t know. Boys, I sat back and sipped four kinds of 
wine until the innermost cavity, the ul-timate secret of 
that pheasant, was revcaled. The headwaiter used a 
silver tool—never did learn the name of that mstru- 
ment—and he ladled away rich spices and selected 
grains of wild rice. He uncovered a cube wrapped in 
gold. Oh, a little bigger than a sugar lump. That was 
ite | 

“Ah-ahah-ah,” breathing hard. 

“Boys, that was the liver of the pheasant.” 

Eyes glowing, bigger than kumquats. 

“I spread it on a cracker and IJ ate it.” 


The second thing Ambrose Bagley thought about, 
standing at the window of the Malinche Tourist Court, 
was a man he mct six years before at a whoop-te-do 
sales rally. His namc was Chisholm, and he had spaniel 
eyes, melancholy and puzzled by the Boreas Electric 
Broom song, sung to the tune of “God Bless America.” 
Immediately after the meeting, Bagley found himself 
standing next to the man at the nearest bar. 

“Yd damn rather be elsewhere,” said Chisholm. 

Bagley said, “No sweat, buddy, I bet you sell those 
sticks up a storm.” He once knew a man with spaniel 
eycs who could swive the housewife one-out-of-four, 
broad general appeal ho-ho, and have her name on a 
oe in fourteen minutes flat. “Where you’d ruther 

e?” 

“Under the Southern Cross,” said Chisholm 
promptly, “on the Gertrude Fong, with the temple bells 
ringing over a phosphorescent sea.” A peculiar state- 
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ment in a scuzzy bar in Des Moincs, Iowa, and Bagley 
inquired further. 

Chisholm took his discharge in Manila after a pay- 
day crap game had stuffed a barracks bag full of 
moncy. By a series of flukes he got to Hong Kong with 
his money intact and an inspiration to take an ocean 
voyage. He did so, and his cyes were far away. “The 
Banda Sea,” he said, “the Sunda Islands on the way to 
Singapore. India, across to Zanzibar and _ eoastwise 
along Africa. Cape Town and over to Rio de Janeiro. 
First cabin, high class, you wouldn’t believe.” 

“Niec, huh?” 

“Luxury in the raunchiest little detail,” mused 
Chisholm. “The toilet papcr was softer, the coffce 
winey-dark, the languid days and tropic nights . . . the 
bartender had a house drink that made cool fire shoot 
out of your every bodily orifice. You slept like a lamb 
and woke like ‘Tarzan, ready to strangle erocodiles be- 
forc brcakfast.” 

“Yeah-yeah. What’s the namc of that boat again?” 

“They got lots of ships, combination freight and pas- 
senger, every third Thursday from Hong Kong. The 
Imperial Interoccan Steam Navigation Company.” 
Chisholm had a rueful smile to go with his spaniel eyes. 
“Let me warn you, I don’t know yct if it made me or 
broke mc. You get a sample of the rcal thing and you 
get infected with a revcrsc Midas touch. Everything 
else turns to crap.” 

“You'll peddle those goddamn brooms like at a 
witches’ convention,” said Bagley. “Let me write that 
name down.” 

“And it ain’t easy,” said Chisholm in a husky voice. 
“Imperial Intcrocean Steam Navigation. Hong Kong to 
Rio.” He belted back his drink and rapped for another. 


So when Ambrose Bagley met a Santa Claus in San 
Diego, he was predisposed to take a hack at luxury as a 
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remedy for his malaise of spirit. He walked into a 
travel agency in Los Angeles. 

“Got it,” said the man. “You want to leave when? 
Make it a week later to allow for the passport. Fly to 
Hong Kong, right? Here’s how and how much.” 

Bagley spent the time in a boiler room run by an old 
friend, peddling church raffle tickets by phone, piling 
up credits in heaven and pin money on earth. He 
boarded a 747 at LA International and arrived in 
Hong Kong in time to go through the formalities and 
board the Penelope Chang at sunset. 

The ship was big and dirty, standing in the roadstead 
squirting water hcre and there, making noises of depar- 
ture. The single stack carried the house emblem, a gold 
dragon in a vermilion circle. Hippity-hop up the brow 
from a float along the tall black side. An immaculate 
officer saluted him. 

“Welcome aboard, Mr. Bagley.” 

The office was plush. The purser had a_ benign, 
celestial face; he could have made a fortune selling silk 
stockings from Keokuk to Nachitoches. He poured a 
milky white drink. It was like nothing Baglcy ever tast- 
ed. It started a slow fire under his belt. The purser was 
easy and quick with the ticket, passport, and valuables. 
He mentioned the history of the line, the old con- 
nection with the Imperial throne, and how the policy 
had not varicd in a hundred years. “If there is anything 
you have in mind, Mr. Bagley, do not hesitate. to in- 
quire,” 

e got here in a flying slum. A drink, a bath, and 
b e C e 

“Admirable program.” The purser led him down a 
carpeted hall to a teakwood door. He bowed and 
bowed again. Ambrose Bagley walkcd ankle decp into 
luxury. Years beforc, in Cairo, Illinois, a newspapcr- 
man introduced him to a bagnio furnished, in an opu- 
lence of red plush and gold toilet fixtures, to the taste 
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of local social leaders. His suite aboard Pcnelope 
Chang was rose plush and teak and far better staffed. A 
golden girl brought him another pearl white drink that 
started blue fire from every bodily orifice. She soothed 
him in a Roman bath where she scrubbed his back 
with a loofah before she tucked him between fran- 
gipani-scented sheets. He woke the next morning look- 
ing for crocodiles to strangle. 

The com cakes were the best since Colby, Kansas 
and the breakfast steak was tendcr as a maiden’s nip- 
ple. The coffee was winey-rich. The toilet paper was 
the brush of an angel’s wing. His fellow passengers 
were a pleasure. He struck up an acquaintance with an 
oil man returning to his drilling platform off Borneo, 
who whooped and hollered and played as shrewd a 
game of cribbage as Uncle Ed. ‘The South China Sea 
abounded with islands and junks and flying fish, and he 
heard temple bells over luminescent watcrs when they 
sailed through Mindoro Strait into the Sulu Sca. 

His notions of the British aristocracy were ovcr- 
thrown by the Duchess of Frasse and Oldenburg. “Call 
me Muggsy,” she said, and ohed and ahed at the chan- 
delier’s reflection in the crystal dome over the silver 
pheasant he ordered. The feathers were this long and . 
curled like that. Nestled in the rich spices and selectcd 
grains of wild rice were two cubes wrapped in gold. He 
spread a cracker and offcred it with a flourish to the 
duchess. He spread another and ate it himself. When 
Muggsy rolled her eyes and excused herself prettily af- 
ter the second bottle of bubbly, he asked the waiter the 
tariff. ‘he man whispered that in the ordinary way the 
ptice was $28.75, but there was no extra charge aboard 
Penelope Chang. 

Homer may nod and elephants grow absent-minded, 
but a real salesman pays attention. Only $28.75 thirty 
years later? Away back in his cash-register mind he be- 
gan to add and subtract. ‘The booze, the sumptuous 
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meals, 800 square feet outside suite, the shore trips all 
included in the passage, the tab for drinks and dinner 
and dining at the Raffles in Singapore... 

“If you are a private eye, show me your privates,” 
he mumbled much latcr. 

“Lean into that loofah,” said Muggsy over her shoul- 
der. “Aah, Amby, the most you can expect of a situa- 
tion is what you bring to it, what the hell.” The British 
aristocracy is notoriously lax in its speech. And then 
she did so lewd a thing that Ambrose Bagley had heard 
of it only once before. 

He counted the passengers as well as he was able 
and they averaged at a hundred, give or take a few 
from port to port.:And none of the suites was less than 
his own. Muggsy had Edwardian satin in cream and 
green. An Ecuadorian diplomat kept a thousand books 
in his redwood-burl-paneled rooms, all pornographic. 
An Australian cattle baron had a fuggery thick with to- 
bacco and bcer and. leatherwork, and an ecclesiastical 
Swiss had heavy walnut wainscot and two beds, one a 
cot with burlap shcets never disturbed. And there were 
no children, no mommas and poppas reaping the har- 
vest of happy golden years together, fretting about 
dysentery and the clap and being shortchanged in 
funny currencies, grumbly from lack of sleep, kept 
awake by thc iteration of drip-dry shirts and dresses. 

You should always recognize reality before you ig- 
nore it, and Bagley indulged in moments of truth from 
time to timc: daymares when he was seated on a steel 
deck with empty-eyed people, and moments of terror 
when he knew pheasant under glass is fantastical. “I 
spread it on a cracker and I ate it?” Yes indced. Rose 
plush like a Cairo, Mlinois whorehouse? You bet. 

With reality available, Bagley allowcd the blue fire to 
mollify such moments. Rangoon and Chittagong, Cal- 
cutta and Visakhapatnam, Madras and ovcr to Trin- 
comalee in Ceylon. Batticaloa and around to Colombo, 
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jewels and smells and elephants, back to India and the 
western coast, overnight runs to peculiar ports, cargo 
here and a little cargo there. Up to Bombay and south 
in the Arabian Sea to the Seychelles, the palms leaning 
over the coconut cream surf. 

He filed and collated ends of odd information: 

“-junks made this run a thousand years ago to a 
particular purpose, a botanical here, a_ biological 
there—” A retired Austrian surgeon. 

“men scck illusion more ardently than truth, and 
what else is new—” A worldly Belgian Christian Scien- 
tist. 

“Imperial Interocean nearly tubcd it in the 1890s 
and then they wiscly began to purvey what they 
bought—” A lady profcssor from Case-Western Rc- 
serve. : 

“—the iguana molé is outstanding, and it’s never bad 
weathcr aboard these ships—”’ A fat hcenequen mil- 
lionairc from Yucatan. | 

“—subtle and ancient pharmacology put to ancicnt 
and subtle uscs—” A Greek historian. 

“Don’t bother your pretty colonial head. You have 
just loverly ideas, poppet, such refreshment to us old 
hands,” said Muggsy, and then she did a thing he’d 
never heard of before. 

He let the hot flashes diminish down Africa: a line of 
bunks in a hold, a bare desk with calisthenics by God 
going on, a tin mug filled with gruel in his hands, a 
staggering line of men and women herded through 
showers. But the pearl pale nightcap from the suave 
bartender, the corn-husker music from the little combo, 
the Olympic-sized swimming pool, the delights of tiffin 
with Muggsy in her suite—all these things were more 
real than reality. 

“Luxury is in the cye of the beholder,” Muggsy told 
him as he took instruction in how to undo a lace-- 
trimmed 1912 corset. “And ecstasy can lie beside a 
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mud-red river near Colby, Kansas,” she murmured later. 
“Oh my dear, the things midwesterners do.” 

Ambrose Bagley knew that luxury had grown aston- 
ishingly outside his experience as he and Muggsy spent 
prodigal days together, but then, he always believed in 
the romance of the product, that the Boreas Electric 
Broom made the housewife witty and wise and a Clco- 
patra of the suburbs. His mind was easy as velvet, even 
when young Muggsy wore feather boas and cartwheel 
hats. He strolled with her to view peacock sunsets. He 
was resplendent in a raw silk suit and a Panama woven 
under watcr, with a silver pheasant feather in the band. 

Around Africa and up to Walvis Bay on the 
Skelcton Coast, and, at last, across the Atlantic to Rio. 
With Sugar Loaf above the bay, he kissed Muggsy 
goodbyc. She ran a finger down his cheek. “Don’t wait 
too long for another voyage,” she said, and stuck the 
tip of her tongue in his ear. 

The purser poured a drink for the road, emerald 
green. His manner was grave and deferential. ““The Im- 
perial Interocean Steam Navigation Company is in no 
way an eleemosynary imstitution, sir, but it is our an- 
cient poliey to extend substantial discounts to such pa- 
trons as the Duchess of Frasse and Oldenburg ... and 
you. Would you care to return to Hong Kong with us?” 

“How long has the duchess been aboard?” Bagley 
tuzncd down the empty glass and stood. “Forget I 
asked. Pll have no regrets in the stilly reaches of the 
night. “Well/ I wonder often what the Vinters buy/ 
One half so precious as the stuff they sell.’ You see, sir, 
I’m in the same line of business and it’s been a treat to 
find myself on the other side of the door.” 

“Ah so?” The celestial face was bright. “While the 
charactcrs on our letterhead freely translate to, “Take 
the cash and let the credit go,” our basie principle is 
fair return in impondcrablcs more consequential—if 
you will forgive the apparent heresy—than mere 
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money. A great Western philosopher said, “You can’t 
cheat an honest man,” and concomitant, is, “Every 
man gets what he deserves.” 

Ambrose Bagley took off his hat and basked in the 
sunburst of insight. It blazed and illuminated his life. 
Hearing trumpets was not his business. He was of the 
brave and glorious company of trumpcteers! 

Hippity-hop down the brow he went with not even a 
farewell look at the rusty walls of Penelope Chang. He 
was not alone: othcr devoted men dedicated themselves 
to the old magic; he had kept the faith. 

With certain affirmation of his high calling, it was 
hippity-hop all the days of his life, door-to-door with 
the sample easc, tippity-tap or buzzabuzz: “I’m Am- 
brose Bagley of Colby, Kansas and I come to do you 
good!” 


GATE-O 
Don Picard 


From my bedroom door I could hear Ma and Pa ar- 
guing downstairs. Ma’s excitcd. voice was climbing the 
octaves, and Pa was soothing her with bassoon tones. 

They wouldn’t hear me leave. 

Across the hall Sis was watching some Mcxican 
soaper on the tube in her room. Sis was only eleven, 
but a good trouper. She wouldn’t snitch. 

That left only one obstacle, and a formidable onc it 
was: ‘Three-Tooth Leonora, whose vast ugly bulk might 
be hiding anywhere. Then the smell of frying tortillas 
drifted upstairs, a mealy, corn odor. Only one tortilla- 
fryer in the house. Three-Tooth would be in the 
kitchen, and I’d have a clear shot down the steps and 
out the back door. 

It was a super fine night to be fourteen, to be an 
American in Mexico City, and to get your first piece of 
ass. 

Now all I had to do was wait for Willie Joe Green- 
wood to come by at eight bells. I sat on the bed and 
flipped the pages of a worn, yellowed Playboy for 
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maybe the five hundrcdth time. January, 1982, on the 
cover. I was two years old then. Some cabron had long 
ago ripped off the centerfold, but the other photos still 
gave me a hard-on, though J’d memorized every pore 
on every boob months ago. I was mighty afraid I 
wasn’t going to be able to stand up when Willie Joe 
came by. 

A Some whizzed through the window and skittcred 
across the carpet. Willie Joe had arrived. I patted the 
biggest pair of tits on the page and tucked the magazine 
under the mattress, where my folks wouldn’t find it. 

I paused at the door of my bedroom to make sure 
the coast was still clear. 

“Compre sus regalos de lujo .. .” hollered the tube. 

. will bring everything to a head. We can’t live 
like this any...” 

“,.. the same everywhere, Honey, Americans are 
the world’s pariahs. . .” 

Tortillas, fried and buttery, the smell making me 
hungry. I headed for the back door. 

“Willie waited impatiently under our big palpi tree. 
He was fiftcen. 

“Get away clean, Bobby-boy?” 

“Yeah, everybody’s busy. Vamonos.” 

Willie scowlcd at me in the dark. “Hey, knock off 
that Mexican shit. We’re Amcricans, baby. English 
spoken here.” 

“Sure, Willie, no offense, okay?” 

He nodded curtly at me. Theoretically we were 
equal. But anyone who’s ever been fourtecn knows 
there’s no such thing as equal rights. The jefes arc the 
biggest, strongest, gutsiest, and loudest (though not 
necessarily the smartest, I told myself), and the rest are 
Indios. Willie Joe was all those things and I was none 
of them, so he was a chief and J was an Indian. Fine 
with me, as it was Willie who set this up. There I was, 
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two years of making love with my right hand, and 
Willie had sct it up with a real live broad. Olé! 

We planned to climb the grape arbor next to the wall 
that went around our yard, cut through the vacant lot 
next door and head for the control gate on Ejército Na- 
cional. Once through there we’d catch a bus to the 
Zona Rosa, find Guadalquivir 528, and make bang 
bang. 

Only we didn’t get past the grape arbor for a while. 
We had just entered its shadow when the shadow 
moved. Old Thrce-Tooth Leonora wasn’t so dumb aftcr 
all; she’d spotted us leaving. 

“A donde van? Where are you going?” 

Willie was still in shock, so I replied in my usually 
convincing manner: “Er, ah, mm, vamos a pasear un 
rato. We're gonna walk around a while.” | 

Leonora snorted, and we both began diligently ex- 
amining our shoes. ; 

You have to understand the relationship between 
Leonora and me. She was just a maid, okay, probably 
made maybe forty bucks worth of pesos a month. Plus 
all the tortillas she could stuff down her big bazoo, 
which was lots and lots. She had to be the ugliest 
woman in all Mexico, over two hundred, under five 
feet, and they didn’t call her Three-Tooth for nothing. 
None of the three met the others. Ask her age, and 
she'd tell you twenty-six, or thirty-one, or forty-five, or 
ee icending on her mood, which was usually bitchy 
as hell. 

Ma called her “impossible” and said she couldn’t be 
trusted. 

Pa called her “E] Deadass-o,” and said she was a 
Mexican whore who'd do anything for a few pesos. (He 
should have said La Deadass-a, of course, but Spanish 
wasn’t Pa’s strong suit. He was an accountant and 
talked to the Mexes mostly in numbers, I guess. ) 

But I called her Gordita—Littlc Fat One—and she 
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called me Tontito—Little Stupid One—and I figure we 
liked each other quite a Jot. When I was little she bul- 
lied me around like any Mexican mama. But she'd . 
saved my skinny little ass more than once when gangs 
of Mexican kids decided to do a little gringo baiting. 
Tiven the Mex kids were scared of ‘Three-Tooth; maybe 
they thought she was some kind of Aztec witch. 

Leonora was a scecond mama to me, and right then I 
felt like Ma had caught me. 

“Two little machos, out for a walk, no?” she said ac- 
cusingly in her costefia Spanish, with all the final s’s 
missing. “How are you going to walk with your pants 
down?” 

Dammit, she knew. Willie and I exchanged sick 
looks, and I figured the whole show was off, off, off. 
One squeal of her high-pitched voice, and it was good- 
bye cathouse and hello Right-hand Bobby and his 
paper booby farm. 

“How'd you know?” growled Willie in his lousy 
Spanish. 

“Tonto,” she snapped at him, “you arranged every- 
thing through Consuelo, your parents’ maid. The puta 
you're going to so eagerly is hcr cousin Maria, and 
Consuclo has a mouth that catches flies.” 

The Mexicans say: En boca cerrada, no entran mos- 
cas—Into a closed mouth, flies can’t enter. 

“So you came. to save our virtue,” | said sarcasti- 
cally. 

“No, ” Leonora said softly, “I came to give you this. 
You forgot, Tontito.” She held up a light jacket with a 
large red G sewn on the breast. I had forgotten com- 
pletcly. ‘The G stands for gringo, and whenever Ameti- 
eans Jeave the ghetto they havc to wear the G. 

“Uh, gracias, Gordita.” I didn’t know what to say. 
The guardias at the contro} gate wouldn’t have let me 
through without it, and I could never have snuck back 
into the house without being spotted. Old Thrce-Tooth 
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fooled me. I guess Mcxican women understand men 
better than Amcrican mamas do. 

I took the jacket and headed toward the wall with 
Willie, who I knew was waiting to chew my ass out. 

“Chicos!” hissed Leonora from the shadows as we 
started to climb. “There is something. I don’t know 
what. But whatever you do, be back in the ghetto by 
- eleven.” 

She always pronounced ghetto, “gate-o.” Till I was 
nine I thought she was talking about some kind of gate. 
Then Pa took me asidc and cxplained the facts of life 
about being an American without an America. You 
had to live in the ghetto, which had a two-mcter wall 
around it. And the “G,” the symbol of our national 
guilt. 

“But Pa,” I told the old man, “every Mex I know 
likes me. Why do they hate us?” 

“It isn’t you or me, son. It’s just that we blew our 
country all to hell in the Third World War while you 
were still a baby. Those Americans lucky enough to be 
living in Mexico and other uninvolved countries sur- 
vived. But everyone in the old United States died 
from the radioactivity. 

“Some of the radioactive clouds drifted south and 
killed a wholc lot of Mexicans along the bordcr. So you 
can’t blame them for not liking us too much.” 

Pa explaincd that in most places in the world—at 
least those places not fried by radioactivity—America - 
was blamed for starting the war. America was gone, 
however, along with the USSR, China, and most of 
Europe. So the surviving countries on a suddenly im- 
poverished planet werc taking it out on the few Ameti- 
cans scattered around the globe. In the Middle East 
all Americans were summarily imprisoned. In most of 
South Amcrica, Americans couldn’t own property or 
hold other than menial jobs. In Ghana they were ta- 
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tooed with USA on their foreheads and forced into 
work battalions. 

“We're the Jews of the 1990s, son. I'll tell you about 
the Jews someday, because I think we can sympathize 
with them now. Americans haven’t got it so bad in 
Mexico by comparison. They let us live, even own small 
businesses. But deep down they hate us. We were al- 
ways a rich country, and some of us here still have a 
healthy amount of money. 

“Don’t blame them, son. It’s the way all human 
nature works. ‘he poor man hates the rich man. And 
then when the rich man comes along and pisscs in the 
village well...” 

Pa didn’t havc to paint the picture any clearer. 

And now Leonora, who liked mc, dammit, no mat- 
ter what Pa said, was telling us to get back early. 

“Leonora,” I said, “there’s no curfew on Amcricans 
yet. Why should we be back at eleven?” 

Her lined, ugly face showed concern in the moon- 
light. “Chicos, I do not know. But I hcar talk. Some- 
thing terrible happened today, and you absolutely must 
_ be back by eleven. It will go bad for you if you are 
not. Por favor!” 

Three-Tooth had never asked anything of me before. 
Ordered, dcmanded, bitched, yes, but ncver please. I 
was impressed. 

“Si, Gordita.” She smiled goodbye. 

As soon as we hit the othcr side, Willic opened up 
on me. He read me out all the way to the control gate, 
told me I was stupid for forgetting my “G”, for losing 
valuable screwing time by yakking with my maid. It 
was then I realized Willic had only understood a few 
words. He didn’t really speak much Spanish, consid- 
ered it bencath the dignity of an American. 

I told him about Leonora’s warning. 

“Aw, horseshit,” he scoffed, “she’s just trying to get 
you back early so your folks don’t ream her ass.” 
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“Maybe. Did you hear about anything special hap- 
pening today? She said somcthing bad happened.” 

“Heard my folks talking about some Mexican that 
got shot by an American, but that’s nothing new. Hap- 
pens two or threc times a year.” 

We walked on toward the gate, me trotting to keep 
up with Willie’s long strides. I noticed more houses 
than usual had lights on. Most of the Americans—and 
that’s about all who lived in the ghetto, except for a 
few maids—went to bed early to save electricity. 
Ghetto Americans had to pay special high rates, Pa 
said, so it paid to go to bed when the sun went down. 

I also noticed thcre weren’t any Mexicans around. 
Usually you saw maids at each front gate, chatting with 
laborers, quiet-like so as not to disturb the patron. 
Tonight thcre was nobody. 

No mcestizo women frying tortillas on their sidewalk 
burners, either, squatting down and wrapped in rebozos 
against the chill night. When I was a little kid there 
used to be hundreds of them.on corners around the Po- 
lanco ghetto. Lately there had been Icss, as more and 
ever more Americans were relocated by the Mexican 
government into the ghetto. But usually there were a 
few. Tonight, none. 

“Willie, ’m getting nervous. Things look funny.” 

I could see Willie noticed too, but you can’t be a jefe 
without huevos, and Willie Joe put me down good. 

“You're some stud, Bobby-boy. First real piece of ass 
you get a crack at, and you’re choking. Look, the less 
greasers in here the better, as far as I’m concerned. 
’ Maybe they’re scarcd ’cause they think Americans ain’t 
taking all the crap they’re dishing out anymore.” 

With ten million Mexicans in Mexico City, and ten 
thousand Americans, it was a little hard to belicve they 
wcre scared. But, God, I did want to get laid, so I tried 
to sound as ballsy as Willie. “Okay, Willie-boy, let’s go 
knock off a piece.” 
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The two uniformed Mexican eops at the control gate 
were as abrasive as ever. That’s why I seldom left the 
ghetto; you had to take too much shit at the gate. 

They patted us up and down, tumed out our pock- 
ets, and grilled us as they filled out pass-out slips. Some 
of the questions weren’t on the official form. 

“What’s your papa do, kid?” 

“Runs a financial consulting firm.” 

“Does that mean he tclls us poor, uneducated Mex- 
icans how to run our business?” 

Hc was looking for an exeuse to kcep us in. 

“He doesn’t tell anybody anything. If someone asks 
him for adviee he gives it.” 

The bigger guard, whose faee was poekmarked like 
he’d had smallpox, Icered at me. “Tell me, gringo kid, 
is American ass better than Mexican ass?” 

I didn’t know, so I said so. 

“Bob-by Dillman’”—he rhymed it with Toby—“Is 
your mother that red-haired whore who walks by with 
the little girl?” 

I was getting mad in spite of being ready for just this 
kind of question. “My mother has red hair,” I said 
evenly. 

“Do you suppose she’s a good fuek?” 

“You'll have to ask my pa,” I gritted. 
aes guards laughed. “When are you two eoming 

ek?” 

I started to say eleven, but Willie was quicker. “T'wo 
in the morning.” 

‘The two exchanged glances, and the little one said to 
his partner, “Let them go, Pepe. Two less is two less.” 

Scarfaee stamped out pass-outs and pinned them un- 
der his thumb until we paid him the standard mordita, 
twenty pesos eaeh. We caught the bus just outside the 
gate, taking seats marked “G” in the back. There was 
no one else on board. 

The old autobus elanked down Ejército Nacional, 
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along the east wall of the ghetto. When the Mexicans 
decided three years before that all the gringos should 
live together where they wouldn’t pollute the Mexican 
“character,” they decided to make a ghctto out of Po- 
lanco, an upper-middle-class section where a lot of 
- Americans already lived. 

They built the wall around it, three miles on a side, 
and stuck picces of glass on top to discourage Ameri- 
_cans from sneaking out. | ‘ 

The city was pretty dark. Ejército Nacional used to 
be a bright, neon-lit thoroughfare, but when Yankec 
tourism died out along with the yanquis, things sort of 
slowed down. There were a lot of refugees from Mex- 
ico’s own northern .provinces, too, and services in the 
Distrito Federal were deteriorating. There were lots of 
brownouts these days, and total blackouts too. I suspect 
the Mexicans listed that on our debit side, too. 

Jouncing along in the ancicnt bus beside Willic, I re- 
alized how funny this all was. There I was, heading for 
my first screw, and I hadn’t even thought about girls 
since Leonora stopped us. 

“Willie, tell me about this broad we’re gonna hump.” 

Willie must have been thinking, too, because he 
jumped, then smiled. “I’ve never seen her, Bobby-boy, 
but if she looks anything like her cousin, she’ll be a 
real spinner.” 

“How'd you set it up?” 

“Tried to fool around with Consuelo last week. She 
giggled like crazy, told me she was a good girl, but her 
cousin was just what I wanted. She set it up for me.” 

“How much is this costing us?” 

“Two hundred apiece”—he giggled at the old pun. 
“I paid Consuelo yesterday.” 

“Gringo price?” 

“Whaddya think? She probably balls greasers free.” 

“What does your maid look like?” 
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“Jugs you wouldn’t belicve, and her butt’s like two 
cats fighting in a gunny sack.” 

“Is this a whorehouse, or is shc freelancing?” 

“Dunno. Whorehouse, I s’pose.” 

By thc time the bus turned onto Paseo de la Re- 
forma, Mcxico City’s main street, I had forgotten all 
my fears; all I could think of were those two cats 
tussling in that gunny sack. 

We got off across from the old American embassy. 
The Mexican government appropriated it a few years 
ago when they decided there was no point to a U.S. 
embassy without a U.S. I don’t know if they even both- 
ered paying for it. Thc Mexicans had a pretty good 
sense of humor, though. They made the ex-embassy 
into their North American Affairs Department. All 
Americans in Mexico had to report there quarterly to 
renew visas and work permits. 

They had ten officials—none spoke English—to han- 
dle ten thousand Amcricans, so the lines got pretty 
long. Longer, Pa told me, than the around-thc-block 
lines of Mexicans who used to wait days for visas to 
the USS. of A. Every gato has his day, I guess. 

Even the broad Reforma was deserted: few cars, no 
pedestrians, strcetlights barcly illuminating the ground 
they stood on. The only other soul on the street was a 
forlorn news vendor tending his kiosk festooned with 
the day’s papers. 

We had to pass the kiosk to get to Guadalquivir, 
which is a block north of the old embassy, so I moved 
close to rcad the headlines. The vendor, a withered old 
mestizo, moved in front of me. I tried to go around him, 
but again he blockcd me. I looked directly at his rheu- 
my eyes and was shockcd by the bitter hatred I saw 
there. 

“Diez pesos,” he gritted. 

“Ten pesos for a paper?” yclped Willie. “Ca-mon,” 
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and he startcd off. But now I really wanted to see a pa- 
per, So I dug out some notes. 

The anciano snatched the money and flung a paper 
at me. It split and fluttered to the street in sections. I 
glared at the vendor and stooped to pick it up. 

And stayed stooped. The front page banner froze 
me: GRINGO MAT®O A ALEJANDRO CARDENAS 
—Gringo kills Alejandro Cardenas. 

CArdenas was one of the most popular—and most 
anti-American—politicians in Mexico. His followers 
debated only two possible'solutions to Mexico’s “Amer- 
ican Problem”: lining us up against the wall and shoot- 
ing us, or putting us on ships and grounding them on 
the lethally radioactive Texas shore. I had to admit I 
wouldn’t miss Cardenas much. Unfortunately, as it 
turncd out, an American named Mortimer Tugwell 
hadn’t missed him eithcr, with seven slugs as 
Cardenas was getting out of his car that morning. 

“Willie, we gotta get back to the ghetto,” and I ex- 
plained what happened. 

Willie thought a long time. He wasn’t dumb, Willie 
wasn't; well, not too dumb. But he sure was horny and 
didn’t want to give up this close. 

“Look, Bobby-boy,” he said, pointing to where 
Guadalquivir entered Reforma, “we are now about two 
hundred yards” (Willie always used yards not meters, 
because he considered metcrs Mexican) “from the hot- 
test piece of ass in all Mexico, waiting, panting, lusting, 
just for us. If we don’t go now, we blow the whole 
ae Instead of getting blown,” he added with a weak 
cer 

“What time is it?” 

“Just nine-thirty.” 

I started calculating, then stopped. “I got a stupid 
question, Willie. How long does it take to get laid?” 

“Well ... Christ ... I dunno. Look, how long does 
it take to jerk off?” 
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“Five minutes, maybe.” 

“Let’s say it takes four times as ‘Ton That’s twenty. 
Each. That’s forty. Five minutes to walk there. ‘That’s 
forty-five. That still leaves us forty-five minutes to get 
home. Hell, we can walk that fast.” 

Willie made sense. I felt Leonora probably had the 
straight poop, and we'd be safe until eleven, whatever 
the Mexes were planning. And, oh, God, I did want to 
get laid. The feeling of potential danger made me as 
horny as Willie. 

“Okay, Willie, let’s go get a couple of quickies.” 

We hadn’t gone three paces when there was a faint, 
chilling sound, far off. 

“Christ, what’s that?” hissed Willie. 

The sound came again, and my hands and feet turned 
cold. I had heard the sound before, the last time a 
ycar before in the vast Estadio Nacional—National Sta- 
dium—when a referee had serewed the Mexican na- 
tional team out of a goal. It was the swelling roar of an 
angry crowd. 

“Oh, God, Willie.” 

“Relax, kid, relax. They must be at the Zécalo, lis- 
tening to politicians. They'll be chanting for hours be- 
fore they move.” The Zécalo was the central plaza of 
Mexico City, three miles away down Reforma. Histori- 
cally, riots and revolutions start there and work out- 
ward. 

Willie strode off, and I followed, .glaneing fearfully 
over my shoulder. ‘The old vendor still stood, motion- 
less as a pre-Columbian statue, staring at us. 


Willie had guessed right; Guadalquivir 528 was a 
whorehouse, complete with a Mexican madam named 
Hilda, who looked mean enough to cut your balls off 
just for exereise. 

“This is Maria, caballeros,” she croaked, and 
through some drapes eame a slender young girl, even 
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' more beautiful than I had expected. She lookcd so 
young and innocent, I couldn’t believe she was much 
older than us. Maria didn’t look at all like my image 
of a prostitute. 

“Buenas noches, caballeros,” she said in a musical 
voice, and looked at us inquiringly as if to say, “Who’s 
first?”’ 

All this time I had figured Willie would score first, 
him being the jcfe and all. But suddenly Willie choked 
and pointed at me. “Him. He’s first.” | 

I was so stunned, Maria -had to take me firmly by 
the elbow, like a school teacher. As we passed through 
the curtain and headed up the stairs, I could see Hilda 
hiding a smirk and Willie conducting a mighty thor- 
ough examination of the flowered wallpaper. 

It was the last timc I ever saw him. 

What can I say about the next hour, the sixty min- 
utes of delinous thrashing about that constituted my 
first piece? I won’t bore you with clinical detail, but I 
want to make two observations: I’ve been in a bloody 
lot of cathouses since then, all over the world, and I’ve 
gotten to know, in just about every way imaginable, 
maybe one hundred whores I can remember plus a 
bunch more I can’t. And Ict it be recorded officially 
that there was nothing innocent about little Maria. She 
was a first rate flatbacker, though I didn’t have the 
sense to appreciatc it at the time. 

She was also nice as could be with a first-timer, and 
tried to make it as easy and fun as she could. I think 
she got a sort of motherly kick out of it. And while a 
man can never subjectively evaluate his first sexual ex- 
perience, that little Mexican puta has always seemed to 
me to be the epitome of what sex ought to be. Of 
course, the fact that shc saved my life may color my 
judgment. 

The other thing is this: Any kid who thinks he can 
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get his first screw off in only twenty minutes is out of 
his pubescent mind. 

I finally came, and Maria finally faked hers, com- 
plete with claw marks on my back—I didn’t learn for 
years that they faked it—when it occurred to me that 
Willie and I had to haul ass for home. I asked Maria 
what time it was; she picked my watch off the bed- 
stand. 

“Ten-forty, Bob-by.” 

“My God, I’ve got to get moving. What about 
Willie?” 

“The other one?” 

7) aS 

“Don’t worry, one of the other girls is with him 
downstairs.” 

“Good. I'll pick him up on the way out.” 

Y was slipping my shirt back on when I heard the 
sound of glass breaking. My first thought was that 
someone had dropped a bottle. Then it came again, 
louder. 

“What’s that?” I asked Maria. 

“They are breaking windows in the street, Bob-by.” 

I knew damn well whose windows they were break- 
ing. Most of the American-owned busincsses were in 
the Zona Rosa. 

I cupped Maria’s dark face between my hands. 
“You're a wonderful girl, Maria. I want to spend more 
time with you, but I have to go. You're ... 
marvelous.” And I kissed her lightly on the lips, not 
passionately at all. 

I think it was that last peck, the gentlest of all the 
kisses that night, that saved my life. “Bob-by,’” she 
called as I touched the doorknob, “Do not go. It is a 
trap.” 

“A trap?” 

“Yes. [am supposed to keep you busy until the men 
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comc. They want to avenge C4rdenas’ death. They 
will be here any minute.” 

Like an exclamation point to her sentence, I heard 
the front door of the whorehouse slam open. 

“Quickly, Bob-by, to the window, open it.” 

Obediently, my heart pounding in fear, I slid her 
window up and started out. 

“No, no,” she touched my shoulder, “You'll never 
make it to the street. Under the bed.” She pointed to 
the iron frame double bed we had just made love on. 
Too stunned to think, I started to obey. 

Maria stepped in front of me. “First,” she said, point- 
ing to her mouth. 

My mind was running slow on this new track. I 
thought she wanted another kiss and leaned forward. 

“Tonto,” she snapped, “hit me and hit me hard, or 
they won’t believe I tried to stop you.” 

“Hit you?” I asked stupidly. Things were happening 
too fast. ‘Then I heard steps on the wooden stairs, and a 
Mexican hollering “Donde est4n?”—Where are they? 

1 hit her. A little. It wouldn’t Have crippled an un- 
derfed flea. She didn’t even rock back. 

“Por favor,” she begged, and the panic in her beauti- 
ful dark eyes convinced me. I socked her harder than 
Pve hit any woman, before or since. She pitched back- 
ward on the bed, and I was afraid I’d cold-cocked her. 

Smash! The door bulged in as someone tried to 
break it down. I made a letter-perfect surface dive un- 
der the bed and curled up in a fetal position. 

Smash! went the door and suddenly the room was 
filled with boots. 

“Where did the gringo bastard go? Are you okay? 
We'll castrate the son-of-a-whore.” 

Maria was bawling louder just above me, and there 
must have been a dozen pairs of dusty, sweaty boots 
pointed right at me. On a few there were stains that 
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might have been blood; I hoped that was my imagina- 
tion. 

“He hit me when I tried to stop him, the fairy. He 
went out the window and down the stairs.” 

“When?” 

“Two minutes, maybe three.” 

The boots thundcred to the window and exited, leav- 
ing only one pair showing. Lady’s boots, with spike 
heels. “Brave girl, Maria, you held him as long as you 
could.” 

“Yes, Tia Hilda. What about the other gringo?” 

“They have him,” she said grimly. “They say we can 
have his huevos for paperweights.” 

“I hope they get the other one.” 

“They will, poor child, never fear. We’ll break their 
glass, and break their heads and cut off their balls. 
Don’t you worry.” 

She left, presumably to start carrying out her solu- 
tion to the “American Problem” with poor Willie. 
Maria whispcred from above: “Hurry, before they re- 
turn. Through the window and to the ncxt building. 
There is a roof patio where we sun ourselves. You'll be 
safe till morning.” 

I rolled out and leapt to the window. I turned to 
Maria. Blood was running from a corner of her lips. 
“Maria ...” I started to apologize. 

A scream of purest agony came from below, ene 
high and going up the scale. 

“No seas tonto. Vete.”-—-Don’t be stupid. Go. 

I went. The two roofs almost touched, and in two 
minutes I was on the patio, peering down at an appall- 
ing scene. 

Thousands of people milled in the strect, shouting 
and screaming. Where an hour before there had been 
only darkness, there was the light of myriad torches. 
And flickering flames from smashed-in stores. I could 
see Dad’s office on Reforma. A mob stood outside, 
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throwing rocks through plate glass windows. ‘Then they 
threw buckcts—kerosene, probably—then torches. In 
seconds my Dad’s life work was a belehing tongue of 
flame, delighting the erowd, making them applaud and 
danee. 

Kiven the embassy, which for ehrissakes was now 
Mexican, was being sacked. I could sce flames every- 
where, and more Mexieans were still pouring in from 
the direetion of the Zoeolo, most with torehcs. 

Right below me, on Guadalquivir, there were no 
American businesses, so the street was only half full. 
Suddenly a man sprinted out from right below me. 

“Gringo!” went up the ery, “Gringo!” 

I could see his red G bob as he dodged through the 
erowd. He was swinging a broken shuttcr like a elub as 
he went, headed for a little car parked a few yards 
away. But he never made it. Someone ducked his shut- 
ter and stuck a torch in his face. 

The Ameriean went down with a seream, and the 
mob pouneed. He never got up. I puked over the edge 
of the roof and stopped looking. 

Poor, poor Willie. That gawdawful scream had surely 
becn his. I hoped he got his ashes hauled before they 
eame, beeause he sure as hell wasn’t going to now. 

Then I stopped thinking at all, and just lay there in 
the cold, curled up, letting the waves of screaming ha- 
tred wash over me unnoticed. 


Sometime later the tenor of the noise changed and I 
eocked an car. Now it was a chant rhythmic and repet- 
itive, fieree and frightening. 

“Al Gato-O. Al Gate-O. Al Gate-O.” 

To the ghetto. 

I looked over the roof again and saw the massive 
erowd flowing up Rio Tiber, carrying torches and chant- 
ing. Up Rio Tiber maybe a mile. Then around Glori- 
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cta Los Hongos. Then Ejército Nacional, and fifteen 
minutes later the wall of the Polaneo Ghetto. 

And Ma and Pa. And little Sis. And even old 
Three-Tooth, who they'd probably kill as some kind of 
collaborator. 

I ripped off my G and headed aeross the roof look- 
ing for a way down. To this day I don’t know why. 
There was absolutely nothing I could do except endan- 
ger myself. My folks would know the crowd was on. its 
way long before I could get there. But I had to go, God 
knows why. 

I found some iron rejas with bougainvillea growing 
up to the roof, and climbed down to the street. 

I wasn’t afraid of the mob at all. They weren’t ex- 
peeting to find gringos downtown, and I could speak 
Spanish as well as any Mex after all these years of talk- 
ing with Leonora. That I sounded like an illiterate 
Mexican from the coast was even better, I suspected. 
And in the light of torehes I looked as dark as anyone 
on the street. 

Glass was cverywhere, crunching underfoot. Tromp- 
ing it into powder was the mob, a human river head- 
ed toward the ghetto. Some had guns, some torehcs, 
some just axes and siekles. They were quiet now, 
shuffling and puffing in grim purpose, generations of re- 
sentment brimming over into sanguinary determination. 

I saw bodies on the sidewalk, on the fringes of the 
eurrent, Mexiean and American. I took a heavy serape 
from one, a burned-out toreh from another, and ran 
along the sides of the mob, trying to look like a 
gringo-hater. 

Ahead I could hear the leaders of the column keep- 
ing up the ragged chant, “Al Gate-O, Al Gate-O.” I 
took up the chant, piping in my breaking voiee, “Al 
Gate-O, Al Gate-O,” and running like hell to catch up 
to the front. 

But I knew I wouldn’t make it. Already we were at 
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the southeast corner of the wall, and the head of the 
mob was far ahcad, nearly to the control gate. 

But I could go over the wall. Willie had speculated 
that all it would take would be a heavy blanket so you 
wouldn’t get cut by the glass. I folded the serape twice 
and threw ‘it atop the wall, then dragged ovcr the 
bench from a comer. No one in the mob noticed; 
they marched, staring straight ahead, unswerving. I 
vaulted over and into the ghetto. 

But I was still a long way from home. I was. at one 
corner of the ghetto and my folks’ house was at the 
other. I ran. God, how I ran, puffing, wheezing, gasp- 
ing prayers to a God I had never bclieved in. Dear 
God, Dios, these Catholics of yours, please let them for 
one night remember what You told them. Please. Por 
favor. 

Not a light in the ghetto streets now, not a sound but 
my feet. I was in a vacuum, on a treadmill that crawled 
no matter how I ran. 

Down 5 de Mayo, right at Obregén. Past Polanco 
Comercial, where American shops sold hamburgers 
and pizzas and hot dogs and cheddar cheese and all 
those things Amcricans liked and Mexicans didn’t. 

Down streets I had played on all my life: football, 
not futbol with round balls, but American football 
where Willie was Jim Plunkett and I was Broadway 
Joe, and who cared if Mex kids laughed, because they 
didn’t know any better. 

Up an alley where once I was Jimmy Brown and 
Willie was Jim Thorpe and now Willie was as dead as 
the Indian. 

Past a bandstand at the head of the park where the 
American chorus sang the “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic” and the “Star Spangled Banner” every Fourth. And 
on through the park where the Mexicans had gathered 
all males over eightcen and announced the American 
laws that gave us our G’s, our control gates, our back- 
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of-the-bus and our right to live, if we bribed the shit 
out of every one of the mothers. 

Now along the cracking sidewalks of Ariel, where I 
walked with my hand in Pa’s once, and he said how 
much like Minneapolis in the summer it looked—cspe- 
cially now that there wasn’t a Minneapolis—and he 
smiled sadly, and I hadn’t known why then. 

Then past the United Church, the only one we were 
allowed, with its back end curved down for all the 
world like a four-story horse’s ass. 

Then a sound broke through and I stopped running, 
my breath heaving. Singing, coming from the church. 
The screechy voice of Mrs. Butterfield, the music 
teacher at the American School, sang out “Rock of 
Ages.” 

And suddenly everything was normal. A congrega- 
tion singing in the church, like always. The guardias 
must have kept the mob out; I hadn’t thought they 
would. I could even see the warm glow of lights from 
the next street, Calderon de la Barca, my street. 

Thank God, I cried to myself, this has all been a 
nightmare. I started forward, smiling, and tured the 
corner to go home. 

The nightmare had arrived. The light was from torch- 
es, not lamps. ‘The Americans were in the church for 
refuge, not worship. The guards had let the mob in. 
Here. In front of my home. I started blindly toward my 
gate. 

“Here’s a gringo kid,” yelled a bass voice, and sud- 
denly I was surrounded by torch-carrying Mexicans. 

Survival instinct must be a function of the subcon- 
scious. I heard a voice I recognized as my own spitting 
out in the vilest gutter Spanish, ““Whaddya mean 
gringo, grapefruit balls?” 

The speaker, a coarse looking giant, squinted doubt- 
fully and held the torch so close to my face the heat 
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was unbearable. “You sure look like a gringo,” he said 
doubtfully. 

“And you look like the ass end of a pig.” 

He raised his fist to club me, but his companions 
roared, and he stopped, embarrassed. “Hey, Juan,” 
they yelled, “some gringo.” 

But Juan was determined. “Say ferrocarril,” he de- 
manded. 

Amcricans aren’t supposed to be able to roll their 
“V's” like Mexes, and I guess most can’t. Thanks to 
yakkity old Three-Tooth I could have rolled an “r’ for 
minutes. 

Your big ass is a ferrrocarrrril,” I sneercd. Even Juan 
laughed. “Sorry, chico. Let’s go kill some gringos.” 

They took off for the front gates and I hcaded 
around back. The vacant lot was empty, and so was 
our yard when I vaulted over. I raced under the grape 
arbor to the back door. It was dark and silent inside, 
though I could: hear men wildly shaking our locked 
gates in front. 

J eased open the french doors and stcpped into the 
back hall. Something moved instantly in the dark and I 
ducked. Tinkle went a window. A dark bulk moved 
again and [ whispered, “Leonora, Leonora, pues.” 

“Bob-by, is that you?” 

Leonora was a squat mountain with a poker in her 
hands, ready to bash out the brains of anyone entering. — 
She looked beautiful. ; 

““Where’s Ma and Pa and everybody?” 

“At the church, praying.” That puzzled me briefly, 
for Pa had never been much on religion. Then I 
remcmbered my bilingual prayer running home, and I 
understood. 

“Gordita, I have to go there.” 

“Tontito, you'll stay here. There is nothing you can 
a and I’ve fixcd a place where you'll be safe. Come 

cies 
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She was right, so I followed Her into the kitchen 
quickly. Leonora had indeed fixed a secure haven. We 
had an old, coal-burning furnace, a rarity in Mexico. 
The coal bin was right off the kitchcn, through a bat- 
tercd trap door in the wall. Sis and I often played there 
in the summer when there was no coal. Leonora had 
moved the refrigerator so it nearly covered the trap 
door; once she pushed it all the way, the door would be 
invisible. 

We stood in the kitchen, listening to the mob batter- 
ing down the gates. “Leonora, my family ...” I was 
erying. 

She was erying too. “Son, ” she said, “there is noth- 

ing at all you can do for them. Save yourself. ‘That’s 
what your father would say.” She was right. Pa would 
have long since booted my ass into the coal bin. 
_ I knew when I was beaten, and started into the bin. 
Just then a loud yell sounded from outside. “GRIN- 
GA!” He sounded like somcone who'd just discovered 
a pearl in a mess of oysters. Then I heard Ma yelling, 
and Sis squealing. The idiots had tried to sneak back 
into the house from the front. 

IT jumped for the front door, but Leonora was 
quicker. She rammed the poker into my solar plexus. 
As I doubled up in agony, she shoved me through the 
trap door. Gasping on the floor, I could hear the re- 
frigerator being moved in front of the door. 

Seconds later I heard Ma and Sis screaming again, 
then Leonora’s banshee screech. A male voice yowled 
in pain, then another. I shoved the trap door as hard as 
I could, but it only banged futilely against the heavy 
refrigerator. 

Then I heard the pop of a pistol, and stopped push- 
ing. It popped two more times. Then Ma and Sis 
screamed again, and no Leonora yelling, and nobody 
yelling but Ma and Sis, higher and higher. I screamed 
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~ too, over and over, grinding my knuckles into my tem- 
ples. Until I passcd out. 


It was dcathly still when I woke, and pitch black. I 
smelled smoke and figured they set the house on fire. I 
didn’t give much of a damn anymore, so I just sat 
_ there, a lump of coal grinding into my butt, waiting for 
the fire to arrive and fry me. It seemed about as good 
as any other idea; I could still taste blood from where 
I’d becn biting my lip. 

But the fire never arrived. In fact, after a while the 
smoke got fainter, so I decidcd to see about getting out. 

I found that ‘by bracing my back against the wall 
and kicking the door with both feet, the refrigerator 
gave a fraction of an inch. About fifty kicks later I 
squeezed out into the kitchen. 

Daylight streamed through broken windows, showing 
the carnage that had bcen home. Nothing breakable 
was unbroken, nothing dentable undented. Even Sis’s 
little dolls had been ripped apart. 

The front door hung by one hinge. I walked through 
_ into the sunlight and looked up. The sky was that deep 
blue Mexico City is famous for. Two robins perched on 
our wall, singing at each othcr. I felt dctached, numb, 
unfeeling. I was in no hurry to lower my eycs; I knew 
what was there. Finally I did. 

Leonora was there, of course, two Holes in her fat 
belly and another in the middle of her ugly face. Two 
Mexicans werc there too, both hcads bashed in. What 
was left of Ma and Sis was there, almost as torn up as 
Sis’s dolls. 

The robins just kept on singing. 

There were soldiers all over the streets, I noticed for 
the first time, fecding survivors, operating first aid sta- 
tions. No sign of the mob. Later that day an officer 
with lots of gold braid came over, knclt down very 
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sympathetically, and told mc to go alicad and cry. I 
had to tell him, honestly, that I couldn't. 

They never found Pa’s body. He was killed along 
with the thousand or so other Americans when the 
Mexcs burned down old Horsc’s Ass church. 

For a long time Mexican history books said the 
Noche de Vidrio was a small raid by a few drunken 
hoodlums from a pulquerfa that killed a few Americans 
and broke a lot of windows. And that the brave Mcxi- 
can police quickly stopped the violence. ‘That always 
made me laugh a little—not too much—because one of 
the two greasers Leonora erackcd was wearing a cop’s 
uniform. So was the linguist who wanted me to say 
ferrocarril, which means railroad, by the way. 

But times change, and the last Mexican history book 
I saw, published some twenty years after the famous 
Noche, owned up that the government might have 
moved just a tad faster. Which is pretty honest for the 
Mexican government. It put American dcad at about 
two thousand. Figure goes up cvery time they write an- 
ae history. I figure it'll top off at about thr¢éc thou- 
sand. 

Even at the time, the government must have felt a 
twinge of guilt. During the next few weeks thcy relo- 
cated most of the survivors around the republic, or 
provided us transportation anywhere else in Latin 
Amcrica. Big deal. A ghetto is a ghetto is a ghetto. 

Me, I went to Vera Cruz on the east coast, and 
signed on the first ship. that would take a punk kid. 
Now I’m first mate of a leaky freighter with an all- 
American crew, a sort of floating Yankee colony. It’s 
registered Australian, and we have a few good-natured 
Aussies aboard for eyewash, but it’s really a floating 
ghetto. It’s okay. 

It’s the only home I’ve known for twenty-one years. 
I can say what I want, do what I want. The men call 
me mean, but fair. ’m not Bobby-boy any more; it’s 
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Badass Bob, or so I undcrstand. I’m big enough so they 
don’t eall me that to my face. aa 

They think I’m a little freaky, too, but that’s no bad 
thing at sea. I wear a red G on my sweater, and none 
of them know what it’s for because they never lived in 
Mexico. I don’t tell them. Maybe they think my real 
name is George. 

They'd be even more surprised if they saw the in- 
side of my footlocker—which thcy don’t. I’ve got an- 
othcr “G”, and an iron pokcr and a eouple of torn-up 
dolls. 

But what really blows their minds is what I do when- 
ever we hit a Mexican port, maybe twice a year. A 
eouple of wecks ago I overheard an old hand explain- 
ing it to a young seaman. 

“,.. and Christ, you know what Badass Bob does 
every time we hit ‘Cruz? The goddam pervert takes a 
bottle of tequila and finds the ugliest, fattest whore on 
the waterfront and screws her blind. And with all them 
hot-eyed sane-yorc-ritas around, too.” 

“Wow,” said the kid, unable to comprehend such 
pcrversion. 
_ Well, the old salt had it mostly right. The slut’s got 

to be shorter than five feet, and weigh morc than two 
hundred. And have a lot of teeth missing, although I 
haven’t found one with just three teeth yet. 

But I don’t ball her. I sit her down across the table 
from me, give her a thousand peso note, and tell her to 
sit there and shut up. And then I cry, drink tcquila and 
watch my tears hit the table. It usually takes the whole 
bottle before ’'m through crying. 

Then I leave. The whore ncver says anything. 

Goddam Mexican whores will do anything for a few 
pesos. 


SHARDS OF DIVINITY 
Michael D. Toman 


Notes toward a definitive Hyperbolie Paraeliché of 
Native Culture:CM720E9L54-89-15, Sector R. 


C. Faugn, coordinator. 


Tare ] 


(From the collection of F. S. Y’g, taken during the 
third expedition, this is a selection from The Book of 
Marchwest, the holy book of the tribe of ‘Texam, cen- 
tered around the southern shores of the Great Braska 
Sea. Also known as The Chronieles of Jonwane, the se- 
lection is included because it would seem to indicate a 
link between one of the heroes of the Texam epie cycle, 
The Prophet With No Name, and the mysterious being 
Jesus‘ who appears in many mythological personae. ) 


Wee also N. Otep, “Mountain-Diety Myth: Flaming Vegeta- 
tion Cycle of Native Theogony,” 481528-GLL-1720Co94 # Sec- 
tor AA# (rev. ed.). 
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1 In the time of the burning sun, the men of evil 
looked upon the town with eyes of covetousness, and 
upon the townspeople with eyes of contempt, and said, 

“Behold! 

The town is good but the townsmen weak. 
Let us take the town for ourselves; 

Its women and its wine.” 

2 So they came into the town, and the people of the 
town were unable to stop them, for thc people were 
weak and far from the ways of rightcousness. 3 Sore 
afraid were they of the power of the evil men, who 
killed with weapons that spoke like the thunder over 
the mountains, under the light of the burning sun. 
4 And the sound of wailing was heard throughout the 
night, and it joined with the sound of the wind in the 
dust, and the night was troubled with the lament of 
the people. 

5 And the men of evil rejoiced the next day, saying 
to themselves in tones of dcep satisfaction, 

“Truly, there is no one to stop us, 

For are we not invincible in our power? 

Our weapons speak with a voice none can defy.” 
6 Thus spake the evil men, under the light of the burm- 
ing sun, with the dust, like the townspeople, whining 
about their feet. 

7 And in the midst of thcir celebration, one of their 
number, chosen from among them to watch the streets, 
came to them with shaking hands, saying that three 
times he had seen a shadow, and three times he had at- 
tempted to kill he who cast it, and threc times he had 
failed. 8 This caused much wonderment among the 
company, and there was much shouting and cursing 
and argument over the strange account, and the hcarts 
of the townspeople knew not which way to fly, for the 
temptation was now strong upon them. 

9 And the sun shone at its highest in the sky, when 
all heard a voice from the street say, 
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“Oh Father, who art in Heaven, 

Hallowed be Thy name, 

On Earth, as it is in Heaven. 

Give this day these ten souls their just ree-ward. 

For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
glory forever, 

Amen.” 

10 When they panes this, the evil men became 
afraid, for they were but ten in number. 11 Then they 
became more angry than afraid, for who was this who 
dared defy their power? 12 And the pcople of the 
town, who had been corrupted, anxious to gain favor 
with their masters, cried out that the maverick must be 
killed. 13 But no one would go out alone to face the 
voice crying in the street, so all went out together, save 
those who stayed back from fear of getting involved. 

14 And the sun burncd high in the heavens and the 
wind whistled through the streets as a tall figure all in 
white stood waiting at the end of the street, his shadow 
black beside him. 15 And the air was rent with fire and 
thunder, the hazy smoke of death covering all, until it 
was carried away by the wind. 

16 The tall figure all in white spoke once more, 
saying, 


“My mistake, Lord. Make it a hundred and thirty- 
five.” 
17 And then, never looking back, he walked away 
toward the bloodred sun which now rested on the 
horizon, the dust at his feet. 


Tarr 2 


(From the artifact collection of B. Y. A’tis, taken 
during the fourth expedition. ) 
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WHO IS DOC MESSIAH? 


To the world at large, Doc Messiah is a strange, 
mysterious figure with a glistening bronze beard and 
golden eyes. To his disciples—the holiest acolytes ever 
assembled in one group—he is a man of superhuman 
faith and protean goodness, charged by His Father to 
dedicate his life to the salvation of mankind. To his 
fans he is the greatest hope of all.timc, whose fantastic 
life is unequaled for hair-raising revelations, breath- 
taking miracles, and all-around religious fervor. 


DESERT OF UNHOLY DESIRE 


Tt looked just like any other desert. Lurcd into it by 
a bogus appeal for aid, Doc Messiah walks the mystery 
trail in a totally new kind of adventure. Alone, he 
meets his most merciless adversary——LUCIFER, a 
poctic genius of evil with stupefying supernatural 
powers, who sets trap after trap for Doc in his terrify- 
ing plot to control the world. No man could hope to 
escape his irresistible power. But he hadn’t counted on 
the powcr for good of DOC MESSIAH. Don’t miss 


DAMNATION DESERT 


Tarr 3 


(Based on an East Armenican tale, the murkleplay, 
Jesus at the Shores of Galilee, from which the follow- 
ing sclections were tapcd during a live performance, is 
in the repertory of many traveling players cast of the 
Great Braska Sea. The story is well known in various 
versions. ) 
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(Loud reports, interspersed with sharp cracking sounds, 
in background throughout the scene.) 


(Harmonica playing.) 


Voice: I wish Galilee would learn a new tunel What 
with the shellin and all, that one’s drivin me nuts! 
I think [ll go crazy if I don’t see some action soon! 


(Harmonica playing continues.) 


Voice: That tears it! Gimme that thing! I’ve had all 
I can take! 


(Sound of man destroying small musical instrument by 
smashing it to pieces with a heavy stick. Whimpering 
noise of incffectual protest in background. Loud reports 
seem to diminish: into distance.) 


Voice: Enough is enough!! 

(He strides angrily away. The sound of whimpering 
continues for a moment and then stops, followed by a 
short silence and a furtive rustling. Then the music 


begins again, punctuatcd briefly by an agonized scream 
from offstage. Loud reports continue as before.) 


(Splice 2) 
(Slow drumbeat in background.) 


Jesus: I know that you didn’t ask to come here, 
Thomas, but now that you’re here, by God, you're 
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going to pray! Sure you're seared! You think you re 
the only one? Look at Luke over there. Ya think he 
ain’t seared? Of course he’s scared. Any man who 
says he ain’t seared is lyin or bazoonies! Now, ! 
wanna tell ya somethin, just between you and me, 
like . . . this time out, I’m seared, too! Yeah, ME! 
Does that surprise ya, brighteyes? But J wanna tell 
ya somethin else. I’d be more scared if | wasn’t 
scared. Whaddaya think about that? 


(Drumbeat pieks up tempo; harmoniea playing begins.) 


Tuomas: Think itll do any good, Sarge? All this 
healin ... and murkles ... and stuff, I mean... 


(Music drowns out most of reply.) 


Jesus: ...and the generations to come will remember 
what it was like, and what it was all for! Have no fear 
of that! 

Voice: (From another part of the stage.) Boy, what 
I wouldn’t give to be baek in Bethany, watehin all 
them blondes go by! How about you, Roeky? Any 
Teal-stacked blondes in Galilee? Hey . . . where ya 
goin? 


(Music grows progressively louder, as Jesus addresses 
his men.) 


Jesus: Men, we’re up against an encmy who’ll stop at 
nothin to hold his position. Any of you guys got any 
epistles to write, ya got exaetly two minutes, cause 
we're pullin out. So... good luek! And... give ’em 
heaven! 
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- 


(Splice 3) 


Rocxy: Suddenly they was all around us. We didn’t 
have time to do much more than blink, although I 
think I winged one of ’em. The last thing he said 
was: “Tell the guys this one’s for the Old Man!” 
Then he made us guys scatter while he walked away 
with them. And to think . . . I once called Him 
yellow! 


Tare 4 


(The origins of this rite are post-historical; it is from 
a heretical text written approximately three hundred 
planetary cycles ago, during a great religious upheaval 
involving issues far too complex to deal with in this 
context. ) 


(Short, staccato drumbeat, followed by flutes.) 


Priest: And God said: “Good afternoon, my dearly 
beloved son, (pause) in whom We are well pleased. 
The man you are looking at is Anton Barabbas, 
freedom fighter in the Middle Eastern People’s 
Republic. He is now being held captive in the im- 
pregnable Sanhedrin maximum security prison by 
this man... 


Seconn Priest: Click. 


Priest: “Pontius Pilate, ruthless procurator of Judea. 
Pilate plans to crucify him thirty-six hours from now. 
Your mission, Jesus, should you decide to accept it, 
is to free Barabbas and make of Pontius Pilate an 
example for future generations. As always, if You or 
any other member of Your Apostolic Mission Force . 
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is eaptured or killed, the Spirit will disavow any 
knowledge of Your actions. This dove will self- 
destruct in five seeonds. Good luck, Son.” 


Tarr 5 


(This tape, and the one following it, are pcrhaps the 
most important finds of the recent expcdition, inas- 
much as they seem to be authentic artifacts from the 
preeataclysm period, thus affording us the. opportunity 
to see the myth-figure Jesus as his contemporaries saw 
him. They are offered here in what would seem to be a 
logieal order of presentation, barring further ethnologi- 
eal research into such key myth concepts as “messiah,” 
“show business,” and “death.” Future expeditions are 
expected to further delve into the concepts embodied 
in the concept of Jesus as historical figure and myth, 
provided, of course, that the necessary funds are forth- 
coming from the Institute. Discovered in the Cavern 
Shrine of the Murrican Hithcrlands by S. N. Gurath on 
the fifth expedition.) 


(Thunder; occasional flashes of lightning can be heard, 


as well as the sound of wind and of someone whistling 
off-key.) 


Frest vorce: I still don’t like it, Alf. Robbin graves 
ain’t my idear of a proper occupation fer a man. 


SECOND voice: Ohw, clam up, afore the guard Hears 
ye. We got enough trouble with thet full moon up 
there. (Pause.) Thcre, it jest went behind thet little 
old elaud there. Thank ye, kindly sor. (Desiccated 
cackle.) Coo, mate, ’ercs a likely lookin prospect! 

First voice: What’s the name on the stone, Alf? 
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Seconp vorce: (Spelling it out, with some difficulty.) 
Why-eee-ess-aytch-you-aye. Yeshua. 


(Thunder; rising wind.) 


First voice: What’s them words say? 
SECOND voice: (Reading.) 
“That is not dead which can eterna! lie, 
And with straynge eons (Pause.) 
(Quickly.) Even-death-may-die. 
Oucer sort of ee that. Lemme jest move ’Is 
shroud ’erc . 


(Gust of wind.) 


First voice: Alf? Alf? The lamp went out. Alf? 
BRAAZHAWKEK ... 


(Scream cut off as first voice is strangled to the ae- 
companiment of thunder, lightning flashes, and the 
sound of stringed instruments.) 


Tump voice: (Abruptly.) -—ated GP. He returns for 
vengeance from beyond the grave in a nightmarish 
quest that will rivet you to the edge of your seat. See 
Jesus Has Risen From His Grave or, You Can’t Keep 
A Good Man Down. An Ameriversal-Worldwide re- 
lease in shocking panacolor. Rated GP. 


Tare 6 


(Sounds of large crowd filling theatcr.) 


Frrst voice: What is it? 

SECOND VOIcE: Some kind of a messiah, fies say . 

First vorce: Ain’t' we got enough of them in New 
York already? 
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Turep votce: Hones’ kid, dat’s what I hear. A messiah. 
Dat’s what I hear from a guy what knows the brother 
of a stagehand on the inside. 

Fourrn vorce: Oh yeah, does it do trieks or what? 

Firts voice: Oh dear, what a rabble! 

SixrH voice: Did ya hear that? Twenty krabachers for 
an orchestra seat and she—that dame calls me a 
rabble! 


First REPorTER: Hey, there’s Denliam now! 
(Movement of reporters to Denham.) 


First PHOTOGRAPHER: Hey Denham, how about some 
pietures? . 

DENHAM: In just a little while I’m going to let you 
reporters and photographers take pietures right on 
the stage, after the eurtain goes up and the audienee 
can wateh. The first pictures, gentlemen, ever taken 
of Christ for publieation anywhere in the civilizcd 
world, 

First CAMERAMAN: Hot-eha! This is gonna be good! 

First REPORTER: Tell me this... Are you sure you’ve 
got your, uh, King of the Jews, tied up good and 
tight? I only ask because I’m wearing my best suit 
and wouldn’t want it (ha-ha) wrinkled. 

DenuaM: (Solid laughter.) Take a look for yourself. 

Christ: (Moans from eross.) 

DenuHAM: It’s all right. We’ve knocked the fight out of 
him. He’s harmless. 

Curist: (Feeble attempt at roar.) 

SECOND REPORTER: I hope that messiah of his is really 
nailed up tight! | 

First PHOTOGRAPHER: Oh, sure! This Denham’s taking 
no ehanees. Look at the size of that guy! 

Curist: (Jingles chains; another feeble grunt.) 
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(Audience applauds.) 


DennAm: Ladies and gentlemen, my name is Caiaphas 
Denham. I am hcre tonight to tell you a strange story. 
So strange a story that no one will believe it. But, 
ladies and gentlemcn, seeing is believing. And we— 
my associates and I—have brought for your cyes the 
living proof of our adventure; an adventure in which 
one of our party lost an car. 

First reporTER: Wercn’t there twelve guys with him? 
With the big guy? 

SECOND REPORTER: My paper said there were only 
eleven. 

First REPORTER: Maybe the other one wasn’t fit to 
Duliat. ae 

Denuam: But beforc I tell you any more, ladics, and 
gentlemen, I am going to Ict you look for yourselves. 
Iam going to show you the greatest sight your eycs 
ever beheld. One wlio was a king and a god in the 
world he knew, but who comcs to civilization as a 
captive, as an exhibit to gratify mankind’s insatiable 
cunosity. Ladies and gentlemen! Look upon 
CHRIST, the cighth wonder of the world! 


(Fanfare for Christ; sounds of audience amazement.) 


Denuam: And now, let me introduce Jack Iscariot, the 
man instrumental in Christ’s capture. 


(Fanfare for Iscariot.) 


Iscariot: Aw shucks, it weren’t nothing, really . . . 

Drntiam: Lastly, before I tell you thc full story of our 
adventure, the newspaper photographers arc coming 
on the stage and you, the first audience to look upon 
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Christ, will have the privilege of sceing the first 
pictures of Christ being taken simce his capture. 


(Faint rattling of, chains throughout speech becomes 
louder. Smal] popping sounds. Rattling of chains. 
Sounds of audience unease. Christ roars in anger.) 


DenuamM: Don’t be alarmed,, ladies and gentlemen! 
Christ’s nails are made of Krell steel. He'll stay 
whcre he is. 


(Christ roars again. Popping sounds become intensified. 
Scream from audience.) 


DenwamM: Holy Toho! He’s breaking loose! Hold it! 
Hold it! Hold it, fellas! 

First PHOTOGRAPHER: Aw, let him roar! It makes a 
great picture! 


(Popping sounds continue unabated. Christ roars. 
Screams from the audience.) 


Drenuam: Get out of here, Jack!!! 
Curist: (Roaring above thc noise of the fear-maddencd 
crowd.) | 


NOBODY CRUCIFIES ME WITHOUT A FIGHT! 


(Christ roars again as he breaks free from his cross. 
Iscariot screams, a scream ending in dcath as Christ 
throws him into the audience, which has lost all 
semblance of ordcr.) 


Denuam: (His voice rising above the chaos.) He’s 
escaped! Christ has escaped! 


(Sounds of frightened mob; pandemonium.) 
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Voice: (Flat, impersonal monotone.) Calling all cars! 
Calling all cars! Christ has escaped. Last seen head- 
ing west in the direetion of the Golgotha State 
Building wielding his cross. He is armed and danger- 
ous. Repeat. He is armed and dangerous. Planes 
lave been sent to destroy him. That is all. 


(Drone of planes, interspersed with machine-gun fire. 
They make strafing runs for several seconds; then, dur- 
ing a momentary lull) 


Cunist: You do know what you're doing! 


(Return of planes at loud volume, followed by sueces- 
sion of thuds, followed by earth shoek-wave.) 


(Short pause, then) 


Voice: Well, Denham, the planes got him! 

DennaM: No, the planes didn’t get him... 

Vorce: What? 

Denuam: It was Humanity. As always, Humanity 
killed the Blessed. 

Voice: Huh? 


Tarr 7 


(This eompletes the material currently available on 
the mythical Jesus. Acknowledgments to N. Otep, 
I’, S. Y’g, B. Y. A’tis, and S. N. Gurath for assistanee 
in the eompilation of this tape.) 


C. Faugn, Coordinator of Native Studies 
Fifth Expedition 
CM720E9L54-89-15 

Enp Run 


ON THE STREET OF THE SERPENTS 


or, The Assassination of Chairman Mao as Effected 
by the Author in Seville, Spain, in the Spring of 
1992, a:Year of No Certain Historicity 


Michael Bishop 


I 


This narrative takes place in one of those strange ed- 
dies of time that are fed, downstream, so to speak, by 
the fierce maniacal tributarics of the mind. Though 
such a notion may frighten or discourage you, don’t 
leave. I cannot leave, frightcncd of this idea as I am, 
and for you to do so would be to abandon me utterly 
to the pull and suck of these psychological whirlpools. I 
have a story to tell. Therefore, heed me a while. As a 
concession to your rcluctance, I will lead you into the 
water slowly—by beginning in the past, progressing to 
this purely hypothetical moment (this one, this very 
one) that finds me hunched over a pale blue typewriter, 
and proceeding, without apology, to a 1992 which may 
never fulfill itself as this narrative directs. 

But one has the right to rape the Musc of History if 
he adheres to the Aristotelian precepts of structure. Or 
so I have convinced myself. , 
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The setting is Seville. I know somcthing of Seville 
because, in 1962, as a callow and shockhaircd adoles- 
cent, I lived thcre with my fathcr and his sccond wife 
in a high-ceilinged apartment that simmered above the 
cobblestones of one of the city’s backstreet plazas. 
Bencath us was a foyer with a wrought-iron grate and, 
next to this, a crampcd bodega smelling of sawdust and 
olives. My father, a forty-thrce-year-old cnlisted man in 
the United States Air Force, frequented this establish- 
ment rcligiously and often stood me to a glass of beer 
or a vino rojo costing three pesetas. Rather than lean 
over the damp counter in the bar’s cramped breathing 
space, we sat at the collapsible grcen tables on the side- 
walk outside the door. 

From the sidewalk I could look at the balcony 
railing that fortified the half-casement of my own bed- 
room. At seventcen I believed myself a sophisticated 
amalgam of the late: James Dean and the even later Er- 
nest Hemingway: during the day I drank with my 
father, and, late at night, I brooded in the sheltered 
place between thc casement sashcs, imbibing the sounds 
and stinks of Seville through my very pores. 

It was a good timc, a time that actually happened. 

But thcre were strange occurrences, too, and some 
of these have made the sort of indelible striations on 
the psyche that, years later, call one out of a sound 
sleep with their raw thrummings. 

Upstairs from us there lived tlhe family of a Japa- 
nese-American airman whose name was Pete Tani- 
guchi. Taniguchi’s wife, a tall blonde German girl with 
heavy features, put mc in mind of a folklcgcnd 
milkmaid translated against her will to a land of qucru- 
lous swarming gnomes, so out of placc did she secm. 
The two of them—Taniguchi and the milkmaid—had a 
daughter, certainly little more than threc years old, who 
could speak pidgin varicties of Spanish, German, and 
Inglish. Elfin is the word that most accurately de- 
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scribes her, for she had inherited the small bones and 
nut-brown coloring of her father. I sometimes played 
intricate little games with her on the. rooftop aerie of 
out tencment, enticing her to put together phrases in 
odd combinations of her three “native” languages. 

The most successful of these may have been, “The 
gato es schlepping,” which she piped whenever she en- 
countered my stepmother’s cat Toro basking in the 
dapples under the elotheslines. Pigcons swooped above 
us, like ghosts cruising between the rooftop crucifixes, 
The little girl’s name was Nisei; I often said this name 
aloud, testing it on my lips. 

Although she was not usually reticent with me, on 
one spectacular. occasion I frightened Nisei into an 
apoplexy of speechlessness: 

It was early afternoon. My father had sent me down- 
stairs to the bar, and I was returning with a bottle of 
seltzer water in one hand and a bottle of wine in the 
other. I had left the gate in the foycr open. I squeezed 
through the gate on my way back, pushed it to with my 
hip, and began to climb the tile steps to the second 
landing. Outside, the sun burned. The stairwell, how- 
ever, might have existed in a totally different universe. I 
climbed through its mosaic coolncss wearing khaki 
shorts, a cotton undershirt, and a pair of bathroom 
thongs. 

Suddenly, Nisci appeared in the semidarkness above 
me, her small body as naked as a thumb. She flashed 
against the inlaid tiles of the stairwell, tiles blue and 
brown; flashed upon some peripheral part of my 
awareness. ‘he apparition startled me, and, looking up, 
I fell forward as one perfidious thong slid from my foot 
and tripped me. 

Under pressure, the bottle of seltzcr water struck the 
edge of a step and exploded. Only the fact that the bar- 
man had placed the bottle in a wire-mcsh hood pre- 
vented this explosion from filling me with crystalline 
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shrapnel. The wine bottle also broke. I lay pitched 
headlong in glittering glass and a sticky veneer of wine. 

The wine was red, it smelled sour, and the tall enam- 
el stairwell in which I finally regained my feet seemed 
a shaft dropping me into another dimension. Sopping 
wet, I looked up again and saw the Taniguchis’ little 
girl staring at me with unabashed horror. I called her 
name, and she began to scream, an ceric wail that 
echoed icily up and down the well. For, after all, I 
stood there in broken glass, my elbow and chin actually 
bleeding and my cotton T-shirt drenched with the mer- 
ciless incarnadine of my father’s sour wine. No wonder 
that she fled inarticulate, sobbing, up the cold steps. 
Perhaps she paused at the top to look back down at 
me—I don’t know, for only a moment later I heard the 
foyer’s grating unlatch and felt a hand on my elbow, 
my uncut elbow. , 

At my shoulder stood a tall man in uniform. The 
man was oblivious to the ruin that my stained hands 
could work on his martial spotlessness; he supported 
me. This, I realized vaguely, -was a member of the 
Guardia Civil, the Generalissimo’s unique national po- 
lice force. The man smelled of new leather, gun metal, 
and gabardine; and when J at last brought my eyes into 
focus, I saw that he had lived only four or five years 
longer than J—and that his smooth brown face bore 
upon its cheek the spidery magenta of a birthmark. 
Beneath the guard’s tri-cornered patent leather hat, his 
eyes rcgarded me with a limpid concern. Slung over his 
shoulder he wore a sleek gleaming weapon that I could 
not identify, so alien did it secm. 

“You are hurt,” he said. 

This observation required no comment. I wondered 
how he had got past the iron latticework since, having 
bumped the gate with my rear end, clumsily balancing 
two bottles, I knew that it had shut behind me. From 
high in the stairwell Nisei’s frail voice thinned and 
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died. The young guardsman tilted his head to cateh its 
final dying note. 

“Que va,” he said to himself, not even a question. 
Then: “The explosion of the bottle sounded like a gun- 
shot. And the sereaming, of course. Who is screaming, 
man?” For man he said hombre, a peculiarity of ad- 
dress which, considering my age, I might have taken 
for a compliment. In fact, I so took it. Despite the glar- 
ing birthmark, the guardsman inspired in me a grateful 
aequieseenee. “Nisei,” I said in answer to his question. 
“Nisei is screaming.” But I spoke in English. Then I 
leaned my full weight against the front of his immacu- 
late olive-drab uniform. Nevertheless, hc aecepted me 
and nodded as if he understood. Without starting, with- 
out protesting, he guided me through the glass and up 
the sucking steps, gummy with wine, toward my apart- 
ment. 

Before we had got very far, I thought, Members of 
the Guardia always travel in pairs, and I looked over 
my shoulder at the hard pink light that eame through 
the scrollwork of the grating. Looking down, I saw 
nothing but a square of sidewalk and the shadow of the 
guardsman’s bieycle. Apparently, my escort was alone. 
“Attention to where you place your fect,” he said and 
led me to my door, where my stepmother, who had 
heard none of Nisei’s sereaming bceause of a huge 
electrie fan in the dining room, put two knuckles in her 
mouth at the sight of me. 

The guardsman saluted and took his leave. 

I do not remember the exact moment of his leaving, 
nor do I pretend to know how he once again got 
through the outside door unassisted. Our landlady, 
whose name was Consuela, frowned on all trespassers 
(their legitimacy as civil agents notwithstanding) and 
kept her building as inviolately securc as the Gencralis- 
simo must have kept his private bedchambcrs. But the 
soldier with the birthmark had come and gone as easily 
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as if he had possessed Consuela’s keys from the pockets 
of her housecoat. 

My father had been napping. We woke him, and he 
drove me in our red and white 1955 Buick to San Pab- 
lo, an auxiliary air force installation that lay several 
miles outside Seville. There in the military infirmary, 
an anonymous doctor sewed the lips of my wounds to- 
gether and sent me back home with an admonition to 
be more careful with volatile scltzer bottles. 

Riding back in the dark, I could not believe that we 
were in Spain, a foreign country, the undcrslung belly 
of Old Europe. As the anesthetic worc off, the banality 
of my pain assailed me. I might as well have been in 
Kansas or Oklahoma, and imagined that I was. Only 
the faint neon luminance of the Cruz del Campo sign, 
far away on our Icft, convinced me that we were indcecd 
in Andalusia, that the emptiness I fclt had an Old 
World antecedent. The factory bencath the neon sign 
manufactured beer. If suddenly it, and the countryside, 
and the distant city lights, had all dissolved in mist, I 
would have accepted the phenomenon as a judgment 
akin to a beer hangover, mustard-yellow and foggy. ‘The 
Buick hummed. 

Later that cvening I went up to the Taniguchis’ 
apartment to demonstrate to Nisci that I was no longer 
the ensanguined monster from which shc had ‘so pre- 
cipitously fled. She accepted this revelation readily 
enough that evening, but in the following weeks she 
avoided me as if I were the most heinous of ghosts— 
the implacable spirit of the Enola Gay given flesh. At 
any rate, I detected somcthing esoteric and cultish in 
her attitude. Moreover, her mother secmed to me an ac- 
complice in these cvasions, and I spent a great deal of 
time alone on the roof, looking toward the cathedral 
and spire that the Spanish call La Giralda. Once I 
thought I saw Nisei watching mc from the doorway to 
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the stairwell. If I did see her, she stuck her tonguc out 
at me, a flickering of crimson, and hastily retreatcd. 

In those lonely wecks I learned how to negotiate all 
the city’s twisting backstreets and alleyways. My facil- 
ity at getting from one place to another began to amaze 
me, About the time that Nisci resolved to accept me 
back into her fickle graccs, I had forgotten the accident 
which had expelled me from them. But an incident on 
the Calle de Sierpes, or Street of the Serpents, brought 
that wellhead of our falling out forcibly to mind once 
more. 

Again, it was a hot afternoon. I had come into the 
kaleidoscopic human traffic on the Calle de Sicrpes 
from a dirty side strect. Vehicles are not permitted, but 
so insistent are the feet and shoulders on this pedcstrian 
thoroughfare that if one stumbled he would have no 
more chance than a stray dog on the steaming raceway 
at Indianapolis. I headed up the Way of the Serpents in 
the direction of the Hotel Cristina. The heads of the 
oncoming crowd formed an irregularly budded surface 
that unrolled continuously, like the tongue of history. 
The tongue buckled. It glistened. And the faces of a 
thousand dingy forcigners rodc its broad carpct as if 
they, too, had been swallowed. But there burncd a little 
Spanish in my head that summer, and I tried, knowing 
my own inadcquacy, to comprehend both the strange 
voices—the babel of sweltcring words—and the strange 
visages, 

“Lotcria para hoy,” a blind man standing in a 
doorway shouted. “Loterfa para hoy.” 

Then a businessman in wraparound sunglasscs and a 
brown Continental suit apologized when my abrupt 
stop carried him into my back. He moved on, and traf- 
fic flowed around me as if I were a stone, an inscntient 
breakwater. It seemed that I had not quite enough 
Spanish to comprchend what I saw: a plate-glass win- 
dow rippled darkly on the facade of a billiard parlor 
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and bar. I saw, through that window, two figures sitting 
at a white metal table. Even though the awning that 
shaded this section of the street made it difficult to 
identify the two figures, I knew jealousy. My mind 
thudded; my mind blanked out the ubiquitous din of 
the street. I fought the crowd and drew closer to the 
window. Gazing in, I felt betrayed. 

Nisei sat in one chair. She wore a high-collared 
navy-blue dress with white trim around the cuffs. Her 
hands gripped an outsized glass that contained an or- 
ange drink of some kind, probably a Fanta. She 
scarcely reached the edge of the table. She did not see 
me because she was too busy with her’drink and be- 
cause she was listening politely to the adult who sat op- 
posite her. At her back, like a menagerie of ugly myth- 
ological animals, hunkered the dim shapes of the bil- 
liard tables and the green silhouettes of the gamesters. 
The adult with Nisei was neither a parent nor one of 
the family’s favorite babysitters. In fact, I might not 
have recognized him at all if I had not secn the filamen- 
tous blotch of color that stained his right cheek. 

It was the young guardsman. But rather than his 
~ dread uniform he wore a pair of gray slacks and a 
white shirt open at the collar. With one sandaled foot 
crossed over his knee, he appeared both worldly and 
ingenuous. The way Nisei ignored her orange drink to 
listen to him was disquieting; it indicated that I had a 
tival of no small consequence. How had he ingratiated 
himself with her? What circumstances had brought him 
into her life as more than an impersonal emissary of 
state? 

I went away from the window before they could see 
me, up the street and into the crowd. But I stopped in 
a doorway, turned about, and pressed myself against a 
wall. My head ached. 

Perhaps the young guardsman lived in the ncighbor- 
hood of our apartment building, perhaps on the little 
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avenue of Leoncillos itself. If he had grown up there, 
he might indeed have a kcy to Consuela’s foyer gate as 
Consuela’s acknowledgment of his social worth. She 
mistrusted the barmen and laborers in the barrio, and it 
would have been likc her to attempt to capture her very 
own Guardia Civil as a sort of status-imparting foot- 
man. On the other hand, perhaps Consuela had a real 
affection for the boy and wished to demonstrate it 
through the gift of thc key. And since the landlady 
kept company with thc Taniguchis more frequently 
than with the Bishops, it followed that she might have 
introduced the guardsman to Nisei’s parents, all un- 
beknownst to me. - . 

But on the teeming Way of the Serpents I had no 
idca how legitimatc these speculations were; they came 
and went like feet over unyielding flagstone. 

Temples pulsing, I watched the doorway of the bil- 
liard parlor. At last, Nisei and the young man with the 
birthmark emcrgcd and melted into the general conflu- 
ence. Because I, too, stepped into the arcade and fol- 
lowed with my eyes the stiff formal jouneing of Nisei’s 
dress, they did not immediately disappear. But they did 
disappear, and with a cold suddenness. Passers-by 
bumped me, shoved me, pushed past like hungry fish in 
an aquarium. 

Standing there gazing wistfully after the guardsman 
and the girl, I had a vision of the Calle de Sierpes 
filled with all the unknowable peoples of the globe: 
Latins, blacks, Scandinavians, other whites of cvery ilk, 
bushmen, Eskimos, aborigines, Pygmies, Arabs, Poly- 
nesians, Mongoloids; primitives and_ technathropes 
alike. And even as this vision worked inside me, my 
terrible separation from these people swcpt over me 
like a salt-estranging combcr from the planet’s last. 
tidal eonvulsion. My mouth chokcd on the brackishness 
of it all, and I realizcd that not one, not one, in those 
thronging numbcrs shared my language. Nevertheless, 
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turning to face the genuine pedestrians who gave me 
bruisingly genuine bumps, I tried to put words to- 
gethcr, struggled to be understood. But my vision be- 
gan to cvaporate; and when it was altogether gone, I 
desisted and let myself go, floating on the back of the 
serpent’s tonguc. No other alternative remained. 

It was a long way home. 

I believed that no onc could be so loncly and that 
the summer would never end. 


IY 


But of course the summer did end, and my loneliness 
perished with the coming of the white Andalusian au- 
tumn and the beginning of school. Time passed. Now I 
am twenty-six years old, and my attitudes have changed 
so alarmingly that the picture of that other self— 
staring across the rooftops toward the great fifteenth- 
century cathedral, moving like a somnambulist on the 
tongue of the serpent, standing drenched in the blood- 
red wine of what may have been a prophecy—that pic- 
ture, I say, no longcr has significance for me. I am 
changed. Spain has become a bundle of stored impulses 
that only infrequently prick me into recollection; it has 
become a news item. 

In today’s Denver Post, for instance, I ran across an 
article which had this headline: RUSS-SPANISH 
TRADE FIRMING. From habit, I scanned the col- 
umns. “Despite occasional outbursts from the Spanish 
right,” onc sentence reads, “there scems little doubt 
that Spain and the Soviet Union are moving toward 
establishing diplomatic relations.” 

Last week, in this same newspaper, I read an article 
about how a number of Spanish women have bcgun to 
protest the traditional masculine-oriented law of that na- 
tion. Change, you see, is the only constant. Even the 
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staid Generalissimo, grown grayer and more benign 
with the ycars, has allowed the serpent’s tongue to 
touch inside him a responsive chord of metamorphosis. 
Change occurs in Spain. Still, it is difficult for me to 
believe that in the eight years sinee my departure the 
Generalissimo has managed to resist the ultimate pcr- 
sonal change, the act of dying. Why, the man has out- 
lived Churchill, De Gaulle, Khrushehev! He rules the 
knotted underbelly of Europe like a mildly shifting, 
comfortably ancient tumor. One forgets that he is there 
at all. I have forgotten him innumcrable timcs. 

But in these last few weeks the news of the world 
has been constantly in our minds. The President is 
going to China, The announcement of that visit, so 
smugly made and so promiscuously startling in its im- 
plications, may well have been the first half-turn of the 
‘key that admitted Chairman Mao’s grinning rctinue 
into the councils of the U.N. We fought very hard, but 
that organization did not choose to recognize two Chi- 
nas. In fact, a goodly number of our allies, bridling 
beneath the weight of a ten percent surcharge on im- 
ports, took singular delight in chasing the tattered Pa- 
per Tiger all the way back to Taiwan, miaow, miaow, 
miaow. Perhaps, aftcr all, we wcre unrealistic. The Ti- 
ger would not have stood still to be decorated with 
Communist decals (tiny red stars, I suppose), and Mao, 
rotund as a benevolent cherub, would in no case have 
permitted the papier-maché beast to hang ignomini- 
ously from his neck. 

Perhaps it is best. 

I have very little understanding of international rcla- 
tions; the same hatreds, allegianccs, and gut fears that 
move the multitudes move me. So deep do these things 
run that they exert an archetypal influence. Sometimes 
I envision a rabid Confucius and a splenetic Christ 
locked in combat in my bowels, and the suspicion al- 
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ways arises that our crstwhile savior is either lacking in 
experience or tragically outnumbered. Then the gut 
fear overtakes me. Nor is it a pretty captivity: it smells 
of the glands, the bowels, the lily flesh itself. I come 
back to the world only by imagining the President 
strolling the parapet of the Great Wall in the company 
of several genial Chinese. What visceral changes will 
his visit accomplish? As ignorant of diplomacy as I am, 
I am certain that our lives will indeed be subtly 
changed. For isn’t the Great Wall, too, as tortuous as 
the shape of history? Doesn’t it have a mystic affinity 
with my well-remembered Way of the Serpents? I 
pray that it does. 

My prayers, however, are not so altruistically univer- 
sal in scope as they might seem. I hone them; I refine 
them. In consequence, they reflect a shining domestic 
happiness. You see, it will be four weeks tomorrow 
since I became a fathcr, since I stood by my wife in the 
delivery room and shared with her, as much as a man 
is given to share it, the long pain and the exultant fa- 
tigue of birth. 

And then, a son. 

He emerged with a misshapen head, wearing the 
purple-and-yellow motley of new nakedncss; emerged 
like a small clown from Cathay; emerged into the 
gloved hands of the waiting Dr. Schindler. Healthy, 
perfectly hcalthy, despite these passing evidences of the 
birth struggle. Miracle it has been called myriad times, 
and I (even I who once doubted) have contributed a 
thread to the tapestry that creates itself by endlessly un- 
raveling. Afterward, my wife’s face was that of a 
madonna, and they rolled her on a hospital cart to a 
room where she could sleep away her weariness under 
a blanket that had been warmed undcr hot yellow 
bulbs. 

Our son’s name is Christopher James. Tonight, as I 
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write, he lies uncharacteristically serene in his bassinet, 
sleeping beneath the bright glimmer of the television. 
Jeri has left the set on while she works nearby in the 
kitchen; it functions as a sort of inanimate but garru- 
lous nurse. In fifteen minutes Jeri will take him up to 
feed him. Awake, he will roll unfocused eyes and make 
hungry mewlings in his throat as Jeri spoons in the rice 
cereal, talks nonsense to him, and catches the pasty 
overage that he tongues back out. In his tilted infant- 
seat he resembles nothing quite so much as a pale-blue 
Buddha, swaddled in terrycloth. 

I am writing this story for him, even though he will 
no doubt put off reading it for a time. When he does 
come to read it, he will not recognize the purely hypo- 
thetical entity (the baby Christopher James) whom 
I’ve just described. How, therefore, may he recognize 
himself? 

The question fills, brims, overflows. 

It may be that he will define himself through a series 
of metaphysical comparisons with his father, the father 
who orders this narrative so traditionally. Because, 
despite the confessional tone of this section of my story, 
I have not forgotten the reader. Bear with me a mo- 
ment. The past we have looked at. My infant son is the 
present. Some, J suppose, would argue that he em- 
bodies also the future, for children, like rocket stages, 
carry us one step nearer our common destiny. How- 
ever, I don’t choose to usurp Jamie’s future here. Nor 
anywhere else. ‘To do so would be to negate the un- 
thinking primordial gift that this gift cannot approxi- 
mate. 

As Jamie eats, I will halt for the night. Tomorrow it 
may snow, and the month of December looms ahead of 
us now like a gigantic white package which we will 
open only to discover newer months, colder months. 
Still, one must finish what one has begun. 
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We have our snow, and J have been away from this 
narrative for an entire day. The reader, of course, must 
view this passage of time as largely an illusory thing 
(unless the break between sections signaled for him, 
too, a logical stopping place); but for Jamie, who little 
realizes what he loses, the passage of time has been a 
reality. Certainly he has not counted the clock ticks, 
but, by paternal proxy, I have done so for him, aware 
that the day we have lost, the fourth-week anniversary 
of his birth, cannot be recalled. It pains me to think 
that he has lived this lost time more fully than I, albeit 
with less consciousness. I merely fretted about the min- 
utes that sifted down around mc like snowflakes. 

The white space above December 8, 1971 is even 
whiter than it appcars. 

Yesterday evening I found myself grading themes. A 
prosaic business, this task occupied me for two hours. 
Outside the snow continued to fall, not wet and heavy, 
not feathery, but dry and silver like scales of mica from 
the back of an iridescent reptile. Jeri talkcd consolingly 
to the baby, whom shc had placed full length on her 
lap; and I impatiently flipped through papers with titles 
like “Population and Subsistence,” “The Question of 
the Universe,” and “Man, the Immortal,” this last 
being an extrapolative account of how man may attain 
virtual immortality within the next 150 ycars, provided 
he learns a thing or two in the interval. The Air Force 
Academy (yea, even its preparatory school) attracts stu- 
dents with strong aptitudes for the sciences; the titles of 
my themes are testimonials to this fact. Forward-look- 
ing young men, my students seldom quail at the 
thought of leaping light-years or of confronting the next 
century on its own ineluctable terms. I cannot restrain 
them, cven with a red felt-tipped marker and a hand 
that brooks no comma splices. 
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In spite of this, I markcd—marked and eomment- 
ed, marked and despaired—hoping by a vivid enough 
display of red to wipe out their ingenuous prophecies. 
The winter night urged me to obliterate the futures they 
predicted, just as the fall of snow had obliterated our 
lawn under a blanket of slatc. I marked and marked. 
At the end of those two hours I almost believed that all 
the red on their papers had been tapped from my veins. 
I put the felt markcr aside, empty. Absolutely empty. 

It was ten o’clock, again Jamie’s feeding time. 

Since I could not abide the thought of disciplining 
myself to a false rapport with my typewriter, I avoided 
my. study altogcther. I put a record on. In a well-worn 
red leather chair in our living room, I listened to 
Bach’s Brandenburg concertos. Ejightcenth-century 
baroque. I know very little about music, but I like 
these picees; and Jeri’s mother, who was here bricfly af- 
ter Jamie’s birth, gave these rccordings to me as a 
belated birthday gift. A pair of introspective Scorpios 
only three days apart, Jamie and I share November. 

Pablo Casals conducts. Hc, like Franco, is Spanish, 
but an expatriated Spaniard of even greatcr age. Sitting 
in my chair, I listened to the strands of melody that he 
eoaxed from his small orchestra, but listened with a 
dreaming attention, for Bach, dcpending on the state of 
receptivity that the listener chooses to assume, has the 
ability not only to stimulate but to lull. Exhausted, I 
ehose to be lulled and permitted the music to inundate 
me with its richness. 

After a timc I took Jamie from my wife and, still sit- 
ting in my tottering red chair, began to give him his 
last bottle of the day. Cradled in my arms, he rooted 
for the warm nipple, fists clenched under his chin, eyes 
fixed uncertainly on the lamp at my shoulder. His 
smal] round face, as he suckled seemingly in time to 
the music, conveyed the impress of a bland astonish- 
ment. Again and again the world surpriscd him. What 
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was he doing in my arms? What forces had compelled 
him to this attitudc of unthinking dcpendence? Because 
his astonishment seemed so genuine, I asked these 
questions for him. 

Of course, I had no answers. Not satisfying ones, at 
any rate. For the world continucd to surprise me, too, 
surprise me with the perpetual dullness of its cruelties, 
with the familiar clash of its alarms and seizures. Israel 
wants our jets; we play coy. Pakistan slaughters its 
own; India prepares for war. Belfast smolders. Mean- 
while, having gutted oursclves of all rectitude on the 
bluddicfilths of Southeast Asia, we throw up a sancti- 
monious facade and pcrsevcre in making our moral 
commitments on the.basis of a coin toss, or worse. In 
fact, in this matter of the Asian subcontinent we are in- 
congruously aligned with the Red Chinese. 

No, I had no answers yesterday evening; I have 
none now. As I held Jamie and concentrated on his 
rhythmical ingestion of formula, world politics could 
not have been more removed from my thoughts. His 
bottle was a world in its own right, his bottlc and my 
arms. Let the snow come down. Let the global burden 
be borne by those who have sought to assume it, even 
if thcy lead us into moral hinterlands. 

Aloof to such considerations, I watched my son 
drink. 

The final concerto advanced solemnly into its second 
movement. The day was nearly gone, and I had written 
nothing. 

But as Jamie drank, I ran a finger over his silkenly 
wrinkled forehead. I remarked an oddity. Beneath the 
weaving of downy hair that covered his scalp farther 
back, an angry redness gleamed. I let my fingers push 
the delicate hairs aside to rcveal this phenomenon 
morc clcarly. The redness, however, was merely a 
birthmark, nothing more. Although shaped uncannily 
like our common birth sign, this nevus did not threaten 
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to brand Jamie a freak. Once his hair had completely 
grown out, it would not show at all. There was no rea- 
son for me to feel uneasy. 

But I did. I did indeed. 

And last night my dreams were surfeited with a'sin- 
gle image: that of an armorcd arachnid with its stinger 
upraised, dripping poison. ‘The morning came early, 
and I went to my seven-thirty elass weighted down with 
a briefcase full of themes about the promise of the fu- 
ture. My uneasiness has persisted: all day, evcn to this 
purely hypothetical moment. 


Ti 


In 1992 I returned to Spain for the first time in thirty 
years. The world and I had both changed, and in the 
spring of that ycar I followed my tired memory to 
Leoncillos Street and the old apartment building 
where the Bishops and the Taniguchis had taken their 
secluded residence, surroundcd by an alien city. 

I was forty-six years old: gray, disillusioned, a trifle 
paunchy. But I had come back to Seville with a scnse 
of mission, and when I first looked at the city, it 
seemed that no time had passed at all. Pigeons still left 
their feathers on rooftop laundrics. Hunched over curb- 
stones, urchins still played at catching dragonflies with 
reeds. And the bars, of course, remained open long 
hours into the night, just as before. 


The odd thing now is that the “present” has shifted 
away from that extended hypothetical moment of my 
first two sections, although for you, the reader, it has 
not much altered. But the present is always a sort of 
limbo of consciousness, darkly viewed. The past one 
can recount in detail; the future one can predict with 
minutc, albeit wholly spcculative thoroughness. Of the 
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three, the present is the most densely enigmatic and 
elusive. 


This narrative, I confess, is put togethcr out of my 
current understanding of temporal extremes, for it is al- 
ways the mean, the standard, the norm, which we can 
in no wise fully comprehend. Therefore, the end of this 
tale—its premeditated denouement—does not contra- 
dict the clankingly mechanical requisites of point of 
vicw and chronology; it is, instead, a prediction, just as 
the first part of this story is a history. 

Section II deals with the future. I have gained a 
vantage point on it, I grant you, only by projecting my- 
sclf eight years beyond the date of my return to Spain. 
You must believe that I am writing this complicatcd 
chapter in an unspecified month in the year 2000. My 
workroom, an open cell in this great gothic prison, 
sweats with me as I pound the words out; the slate-gray 
walls, like unmarked tablets, swcat with the absorbcd 
heat of my activity and with the standing hcat of the 
day and season. It is summer, probably August. Some- 
how the civil authorities managed to retrieve my 
typewriter from the States, and their Andalusian solici- 
tudc prompts me to work even when the temperature 
might convince me otherwise. At fifty-four, I realize 
that in this stream of history not too many years re- 
main to me. Sometimes, when I am tired, I wonder 
what my other self, trapped in the millrace of an alter- 
nate weit, has to anticipate, to look backward on, to 
celebrate, to regret. As for me, at this particular cou- 
fluence of hours, I regret nothing. 

The action I took on that spring morning eight years 
ago may have derailed not one of the Old World’s 
formal conspiracies, but it proved my own salvation, 
the consummation of my separate identity. And I regret 
nothing. Nothing. 
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In the bright sunlight, I stood looking at the old 
apartment building. For some time I did not dare to 
cross the cobbled street and sound the buzzer inside the 
shadowy foyer. 

I was afraid that no one would answer that buzzing. 

The building had a collapsed look, as if it had been 
empty the entire thirty years since the Bishops’ depar- 
ture. Two huge timbers propped up the face of the 
building. My old brooding place, the narrow balcony 
above the sidewalk, was barricaded with cardboard and 
scrap wood. Red tiles from the roof had fallen into the 
street. Like Poe’s meticulous narrator, I suppose I 
ought to add that a fissure ran down the face of the 
building from the cornice to the stone molding at its 
base. That would not be strictly true. Nevertheless, the 
emptiness and corruption of that tottering structure 
would no doubt have delighted Edgar Allan, even if he 
had had to expcrience them, as I did, in the Mediter- 
ranean coolness of a spring morning. It was Semana 
Santa, Holy Week. 

Surprisingly, nothing else on the strcet sccmed to 
have changed. The pigeons, the children, the bars—all 
unaltered. Somewhat reassured, I crossed the cobbles, 
took up a chair at one of those old sidewalk tables, and 
sat in the midst of the neighborhood noises sipping a 
vino rojo. Of course, I did not recognize the barman, 
but that was the sort of alteration that time must neces- 
sarily work; I appreciated the absence of any need 
to explain my return to a doddering tavernkeeper who, 
from some quirk in my behavior, might have deduced 
my identity. The reason for my return concerned no 
Old Worlder, least of all an ignorant barman. 

Why, in fact, had I come back to Spain? 

Because somewhere after my twenty-sixth year either 
history or I had become so incomprehensible that ac- 
tion had to be taken. The center of things had shifted; 
the focus of human events had revolved away from the 
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old arenas. Consequently, I had returned to Spain to 
insure that my life did not conclude on the distorted 
periphery of this new lens. 

I had come to Spain to murder Mao Tse-tung, 
Chairman of the New Chinese Communality. 

Hc, in turn, had come to Spain to cclebratc with 
Generalissimo Franco the fifth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of a Sino-Ibcrian fricndship pact. The original 
event had coincided, by design, with the festivities of 
Semana Santa, and now the Chairman had chosen this 
year, this week, to reinforce that plcdge with a personal 
visit. It was said to bc his first excursion outside of Pe- 
king in eleven ycars, at which time he had traveled 
secretly to Moscow to aid in the drafting of the 
Ecumenical Charter of New Socialism. The most as- 
tounding provision in that document had becn the abo- 
lition of all arbitrary frontiers between the Sovict Union 
and the People’s Republic of China. The precedent es- 
tablished by the Ecumenical Chartcr had had far- 
reaching effects in both Asia and Europe; the American 
press made it dircctly accountable for the breakdown in 
national distinctions that took place in the succeeding 
decade. Now, however, our press avoids publicizing 
these almost daily occurring treatics and conscientiously 
suppresses any mention of the Chairman himself. In 
fact, in that year I learned of his visit to Spain from a 
Clilcan-based radio broadcast that our government 
used to make a halfhearted nightly effort to jam. Al- 
though I understood that. such broadcasts deserved 
jamming, I fclt fortunate to have obtained this clue to 
Mao’s plans. The broadcast gave me valuable direction; 
it steeled my resolve to attempt a restoration of the old 
balance. 

It also hinted ambiguously that only a month before 
his scheduled trip to Madrid and the Spanish provinces 
he had undergone a major operation, one of consider- 
ablc scicntific import. At the time, this morsel of in- 
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nucndo had gone undigested; it meant nothing to me. 
Since both Franco and Mao werc nearly a hundred, an 
operation probably signified that the Chinese had found 
a way to re-cducate scnile digcstive tracts, possibly 
through a variation on acupuncture or some such eso- 
teric Oricntal procedure. I had no idea. On the follow- 
ing day, howcver, the entire bizarre story of Mao’s op- 
eration was revealcd to me in a convcrsation as im- 
probable as thc operation itself. But since artful 
storytclling involves a rcspect for chronology (as well as 
a symmetrical spacing of climaxes), I'll delay tran- 
scribing this conversation until it meshes more exactly 
with my narrative. 

On that spring moming I drank my wine and studied 
the condemncd building that loomed up from the side- 
walk so imposingly. 

I had no place to stay. 

My trip to Spain. had cost me the last meagcr residu- 
ums of a savings account and the respcct of my family, 
whom, of course, I had told nothing of my purposes in 
leaving them. Besides, over the years we had come to 
have less and less to say to one another, so that my 
physical desertion of them—Jeri, Christopher, and 
Joshua Ethan—must have seemed a rather anticlimac- 
tic fait accompli. Why, they must have wondered, had 
; taken so long to sever the final frayed thread of kin- 
ship? 

Still, Jeri and I had done better than most of our ac- 
quaintances. During the last ten years nearly threc- 
quartcrs of the couples we had known in the early sev- 
enties had either unamicably separated or gone through 
bitter divorce proccedings. By ironic contrast, our mar- 
riage had becn a modcl union. Statistics indicated that 
disenchantment betwecn man and wife had become a 
nationwide phcnomenon, one paralleled by the increase 
in racial conflicts in most of the country’s major cities. 

Perhaps, I mused, feeling the wine uniting with my 
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blood, Yeats’ rough beast was slouching toward a Beth- 
lehcm of a peculiarly American impress. And I was 
afraid. 

Would Jeri think that I had come to Spain, to Eu- 
rope, to partake of their spirit of mellow community? I 
had not, I had not. For no one had sccmed to deduce 
that we suffered in direct proportion to the Old World’s 
steadily accumulating prosperity. ‘The center had 
shifted. But one right-thinking man might manipulate 
the circumference of cvents so as to compensate for the 
shift. My family would benefit, my wife and my sons. 
‘Therefore, I had come to Spain, where I had no place 
to stay, no place to shelter. 

But on a subliminal level of consciousness, even 
while musing about the Sino-Iberian pact and my es- 
trangement from my family, I had been formulating a 
solution. The solution was right before my eyes. The 
condemned apartment building. Yes, the condemned 
apartment building would house me; it would serve, it 
would serve me very well. 

1 finished my wine and left a coin that I could 
scarcely afford to leave on the moist, grainy surface of 
the table. It would not be possible to enter the old 
building until after dark, and I had the whole afternoon 
ahead of me. Astonishingly enough, my memory of Se- 
ville’s back allcys had not become pock-ridden with the 
long discase of time, nor had the alleys themselves al- 
tered much. I navigated them with all the skill of my 
seventcen-year-old self—but for one thing, that is. Now 
I was encumbercd with a picce of luggage, a stout 
leather valise. It contained a change of clothes, some 
shaving equipment, several paperback books, and the 
sinister but uncomplicated paraphernalia with which I 
would effect Mao’s assassination. The weight of the va- 
lise, its aching pull on my arm, forced mc to shift it 
from hand to hand as I walked or to stop now and 
again on the fatiguingly uneven cobbles. Children 
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stared at me. Outside a holc-in-the-wall pescaria, from 
which the smell of frying fish floated on hot gusts, a 
swarthy little girl briefly looked mc over and then 
showed me the mottled pink tip of her tongue: a tiny 
contemptuous snake. Immediatcly she was gonc. With 
the fragrance of fried octopus (calamares, the Spanish 
had called them) haunting my leave-taking, I followed 
eee shadow of her shadow down the long canyon of the 
arrio. 
Almost at once I was on the Way of the Serpents. 
The feeling of déja vu that I expericnced then prob- 
ably had its foundation in the simple fact that the street 
had been frequently in my dreams during these last 
thirty years. Yes, I had been on the street before; but 
never had I been on it when it teemed with so hetero- 
geneous a population of human beings, even though— 
strangely—I felt that I had. The people who streamed 
about me might have constituted one shambling amor- 
phous company of fashion models, each model flaunt- 
ing, or casually presenting, or merely moving in, the 
costume of a different nationality, so that the shadows 
in the street rippled with so many undercurrents of 
color and foliage that I believed mysclf a hunter in a 
tropical jungle rather than a pedestrian on the Calle de 
Sierpcs. Granted, working Spaniards comprised the 
largest number of these people, but the abnormal inci- 
dence of other foreigners could hardly be attributed to 
Semana Santa alone. However, at the moment, that was 
my conclusion. I could reach no other. Dizzicd by the. 
reeling procession, I shifted my sight from sarongs to 
muu-muus, from kilts to kimonos, from pyjamas to 
jodphurs, from fezes and berets and bowlers ... to 
slickly gleaming tri-cornered hats. 
These last belonged to members of the Guardia 
Civil. 
A pair of state soldiers strolled toward me against 
the lesser flow of trafic, both young of face and vigor- 
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ous; both, to my surprise, neither gripping nor wearing 
any sort of weapon. Although unarmed, these men 
made me nervous. With moist hands I caught up my 
valise and held it in front of me, a conspicuous shield, 
until, not seeing mc at all, they had passed and fused 
with the costumed throng. 

I had forgotten about the guardsmen. They were 
perhaps the most telling obstacle to the sure complction 
of my plans. But my near meeting with two of the 
Guard’s members snapped my mind to attention. I had 
come to the Way of the Scrpents for a reason, a reason 
connected with the Guard. Consequently, I ignored the 
thoroughfare’s distractions of color and movement in 
order to find the sightless, stationary man who would 
enable me to thwart La Guardia. 

I found the man I was looking for: the blind man 
who sold lottery tickets from the doorway of one of the 
street’s many shops. 

He was a lean man of middle agc, with a square 
forehead and tall graying temples. FIle wore his hair in a 
backward-combed flattop which, in combination with 
the exaggcratedly ercct posture that his blindness ap- 
parently demanded, gave him the look of either a stern 
military man or a genial Frankenstein monster. His 
head scarcely moved. When I touched his arm; his 
yellow-tintcd sunglasses cut not a fracture of an inch 
toward the pressure. The white tip of his cane, rigid as 
the staff of a caduceus, remained fixcd on the same 
damp spot of sidewalk. Nothing in the man flinched. 

In English I said: “I want to talk to you.” 

“Quien es?” he said bchind his motionless Icnses. 

In English I said: “Somcone who wants to talk to 
you.” 

He tilted his hcad back a very, very little and pursed 
his lips as if savoring a taste he had almost forgotten. 
But somcthing in his unmoving attitude indicated that 
his tongue might at any moment come awake to that 
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old expericnce. I waited. The hum and scuffle of the 
street made me put my face a breath away from his in 
order to hear. 

“An Englishman?” 

“No,” J said. “An American.” 

The hard yellow glasses turned toward me, coruscat- 
ing like mirrors. I felt that the cyes behind the Icnscs 
had momentarily regained thcir sight. Then the blind 
man’s face revolved back to its original set. 

“Do you wish to purchase a JOttSey ticket?” 

2 want to talk to you.’ 

“You are the first Amcrican mG has spoken to me 
sincc the bases were removed.” His brow contracted; 
the yellow glasses tose in response. “Mas que doce 
anios,’ 

“What?” 

“More than twelve years it has been. How goes the 
world in los Estados? Has your government finished the 
walls?” 

That set me back. Then I remembcred. He referred 
to the nearly thrce-hundred-mile-long barricade that 
had stretched from the northeasternmost extremity of 
New Hampshire across Vcrmont to the St. Lawrence 
Scaway in upper New York: the Canadian Wall. In the 
mid-1970s the residents of these three New England 
states had begun to agitate for a closed-door policy 
when a heavy influx of French-Canadian youths 
flooded their citics and hamlets preaching the gospel of 
Continental Reuinionism. (Almost self-mockingly la- 
conic, the citizens of Maine had accepted this unique 
foreign incursion as if it were no more unusual than a 
clambake.) Erected by a strange hysteria, the “walls” 
began to go up—at first, nothing but intermittent sec- 
tions of chickcn-wire and old lumber possessing not 

even the continuity of a tune played on a jew’s harp. 
But eventually the sections began to connect, and the 
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three state governments replaced the chickcn-wire with 
stone. 

When the two Germanies reunified in 1983, the 
Canadian Prime Minister suggested that it was time for 
American contractors to place bids on the fallcn Berlin 
barricade; after all, these bricks, these pieces of rubble, 
would make a neatly symbolic contribution to our own 
structure. For most Amcricans, the Prime Minister’s 
angry radio speech marked their first knowledge of the 
collapse of the wall in Berlin. The knowledge shamed 
us. The hysteria subsided. We let the Canadian Wall 
crumble of its own accord—although this news had ap- 
parcntly not reached the ears of Europcans like my 
blind friend. 

“There’s no longer a necd for the walls,” I said. 
“The countrics that border us respect our territorial in- 
tegrity.” 

Reminiscently, the blind man nodded. 

“T want to talk to you,” I said again. “Not here.” 

“Buy me a drink, Americano. Anisctte would be 
very good.” 

“TY don’t have enough moncy,” I said, cmbarrassed. 
Then I tried to explain: “It’s true. I spent most of my 
money getting here.” 

The yellow Icnses glinted. “Oh, I believe it’s tne,” 
he said. “That is not a difficult thing to believe now.” 
He touched my coatslecve. “I will buy you a drink. 
Venga.” 

He stepped into the crowd. I also entered the torrent 
of voices and feet. We walked up the Way of the Ser- 
pents until] the white tip of his eanc, like a divining rod, 
led him to the entrance of a nameless establishment. 
We went inside. The darkness of the place required 
some visual adjustment, but the blind man sought out a 
table without even pausing to determine if it might be 
occupied. His tapping cane guided me to the same ta- 
ble. 
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Seated before a smoky plate-glass window, I looked 
around and saw that we were in a combination billiard 
parlor-and-bar. My pulse quickened. 

The blind man ordered two anisettes. When they 
came, he took a careful sip and raiscd his yellow sun- 
glasses so that they rested on his forehead. His irises 
had no color whatsoever, and the pupils therein looked 
like exploded drops of ink, 

“What do you wish to talk?” 

Now that the man sat across from me, intimate and 
cooperative, I did not know how to broach my pur- 
pose. In fact, I could not talk about my purpose at all. 
What I wanted to know would have to be pulled from 
the blind man by indirection and finesse, like a magi- 
cian deftly removing a victim’s shirt and disencumber- 
ing him of it through the sleeve of his sports coat. 
Maybe not quite that difficult, for the blind man ap- 
peared talkative enough, but I would have to be care- 
ful. As the aunisette. coated my throat with a licorice 
warmth, the blind man waited. 

“I want to know if you always sell your tickets from 
the doorway where I found you today.” Very little in- 
direction there; almost no finesse. 

“Why?” 

His question gave the liqueur I was sipping an un- 
expected sting. I put my glass down. “So that I can 
find you again if I nced to.” 

“Si,” the blind man said. ““What for?” 

“To buy lottery tickets. When I have the money.” 

“No,” he said. “A sickly reason. You wanted to talk 
to mc, you did not want tickets.” 

I sipped my drink, the ancient smell of the felt bil- 
liard tables hovering over us. “Listen,” I said, leaning 
forward. “I came to Spain to see the Chinese leader 
and your own Generalissimo in company together. 
America plays me false; nothing happens there any- 
more. If I can see these men—these two distinctly dif- 
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ferent statesmcn—on the Calle de Sierpes, I intend to 
applaud them publicly and denounce my government 
for its isolationism. On my flight from Lisbon I heard 
that the strcet will be cordoned when the Generalissimo 
initiates the tour. The rumor I heard suggests that only 
the busincssmen on the Way of the Serpents will be 
permitted to remain between the cordons. I believe you 
are one of these?” 

“Yes,” he said, “A merchant without a shop.” 

“I want to stand beside you on the day thcy come 
through. I want to stand at your elbow as would a 
helpful relative.” 

“T need no help. Nor are you a relative.” 

“But if you had becn ill, it would be reasonable that 
you should wish someone at your side in case you be- 
gan to fecl faint. The authorities would not question a 
rclative at your side under such circumstanccs.” 

“Why ought I to pretend that I have been ill?” 

“So that I can make my declaration to Chairman 
Mao and the Generalissimo, to prove to them that the 
New World is not madc up entirely of idiots. If you 
care at all about International Reunionism, you must 
abct me.” 

I took no dclight in these fabrications; they were 
clumsy and nonsensical, but the necessity of gaining an 
ally outweighed my disgust at deceiving the blind 
ticket-seller. Worse would follow. The alliance (as I 
had no way of knowing while we talked) would become 
a sordid usurpation of his identity. 

“T could do what you ask,” he said. “It would not be 
difficult.” 

“Will you do it? You hold the key.” 

The blind man pushed his sunglasses back imto 
place, a courtesy for which I was grateful. Slowly, he 
said: “For the reasons you give me, I will do it. The 
reasons are mad ones, but we have always been a peo- 
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ple susceptible to the charm of madmen. The great Don 
Quixote is my personal patron saint, Americano.” 

“Good,” I said. “Good.” I relaxed a little and began 
to enjoy my drink. “What day will the dignitaries tour 
your street?” 

“Viernes,” he said. “The day that follows tomorrow. 
Friday.” 

“That gives you very little time to feign illness.” 

“For you I will miss working tomorrow. One day 
will be sufficient. Because I have no family in Seville, 
no one will be surprised that my relative has an unfa- 
miliar face.” He laughed. “Do you resemble me at all, 
friend?” His laughter was deep, coarse. 

“I don’t think:so. Not very much.” 

“Not important,” he said. “At this time of year ev- 
eryone is every other one’s brother. There is great 
reconciliation.” 

“OF course,” I said. “Semana Santa and the Feria.” 

“And the election this year, sefior. The election that 
will be held at the completion of these festivities.” 

I had heard absolutely nothing about an election. As 
I have said, news did not flow freely between the Euro- 
pean continent and the United States. I put my glass, 
empty, on the table. “What election?” I asked. “What 
sort of election in Spain?” 

“To determine if the Generalissimo should remain in 
power or step down in favor of a successor voted upon 
by the people. The ballot is open to anyone who regis- 
ters his name before the end of the Feria. Already there 
are a hundred names on the ballot, and the Generalis- 
simo promises to give way to any candidate who 
achieves a plurality. He promises to give way for the 
purpose of a run-off in the event he does not earn fifty 
percent of the people’s support. It is a democratic cel- 
ebration in the honor of the Generalissimo’s one hun- 
dredth birthday. Why, even Juan Carlos must run if he 
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hopcs to succeed to rulership! Spain has never experi- 
enced such a thing.” 

“No,” I said. “I realize that.” In 1962, I remem- 
bered, I had talked to a man, a simple laborer, who 
had come into the bar beneath our apartment; with him 
was his three-year-old son. The man had made a pre- 
diction. “This boy,” he said, touching his son’s tousled 
hair, “will be the president of Spain one day—if we 
, have a president.” 

“There is great reconciliation,” the blind man went 
on. “The renowned Picasso has made public his inten- 
tion to return to Spain for this election, and the Gener- 
alissimo has extended the artist his personal assurance 
that he may return in safety. The people rejoice.” 

“T thought Picasso had died.” 

“Not so. He has nearly one hundred eleven years, 
certainly—but it may be that in his new incarnation he 
will never die. La muerte no es tan poderosa.” 

“What ‘incamation’? What are you talking about?” 

“Another drink!” the blind man called. The waiter 
came and poured two more thick dollops of anisette 
into our glasses. When he had gone, the ticket-seller 
told me the story of Picasso’s new incarnation, the first 
of two bizarre tales that I was to hear in a thirty-hour 
period. Somehow the smoky warmth of the liqueur 
made the account palatable, and I did not question 
very much of what the blind man said. 


On the verge of death, the artist had lain semicon- 
scious in his home in France. Europe had prepared to 
mourn. (“This all took place,” the blind man said, 
“about seven ycars ago, perhaps eight.”) When all hope 
appearcd gone, an emissary from Peking—where, so 
far as I knew, they had always thought abstractionism 
decadent—arrived and gained a bedside audience with 
the dying Picasso. That same cvening a number of in- 
defatigable hangers-on and tourists saw a flag-draped 
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bier emerge from the artist’s homc, accompanied by the 
Chincse emissary and his silent henchmen. Rumors 
flew. The Master had perished; had asked for burial in 
the People’s Republic; had bcen borne away by efficient 
representatives of something called the Red Guard. 
Nearly all the rumors were without foundation. For the 
Chinese government had made a highly confidential ar- 
rangement with a surgcon of cybernetics at a large hos- 
pital in the southwestern portion of the United States; 
their officials, in fact, had obtained grudging permission 
to fly the artist to these facilities, and at a blcak cold 
hour before dawn their hulking jet arrives in this great 
southwestern city. 

“What southwestern city?” I asked, irritated. He had 
used the word twice, both times with a kind of mocking 
emphasis. 

“Dallas. Where your young presidcnt was killed.” 

In Dallas, the surgeon in whom the Chinese had 
placed an inordinate trust began to earn it. Working 
without rest or food for thirtcen consceutive hours, he 
directed his five-man team through thc ticklishly mi- 
nute details of the transfer procedure. At the end of that 
timc Picasso existed—nay, lived—in the platinum tur- 
ret of a wonderfully animate computer system. He saw, 
heard, smelled, tasted, felt. Moreover, he had the abil- 
ity to move of his own volition and to attend to his own 
needs more capably than most athletic young men. In- 
side the platinum turret, his brain, like an embryo in 
the womb, floated in an electrotonic gelatin under the 
conditions of near-vacuum. The wine of oxygen rose to 
his brain from the supply of circulating plasma 
maintained in the computer system’s plastic torso. 
Beautiful, this contrivance, beautiful. The only thing 
denied the Master, the blind man told me, was the 
questionable blessing of speech. 

“Speech!” he said contemptuously. “Who would miss 
it? Certainly not he! Other means of expression Picasso 
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has.” The blind man laughed. “Why, he is more fortu- 
nate than I!” 

“But his art? How did he resolve to give it up in this 
way? Wouldn’t he have preferred death?” 

“He gave up nothing, for the surgeon gave him the 
most fantastic—how do you say it?—prosthetic hands, 
hands such as artists are not born with: strong, delicate, 
nimble. Fantastic hands!” 

“Then he’s still capable of working?” 

“Prodigies come from his easel, miracles blossom at 
the tips of his fingcrs! Three years ago he did a mural 
larger than his famous Guernica, but this time in pri- 
mary colors—a mural which is meant to be the antithe- 
sis of that earlicr one. Americano, it is as if Brueghel 
had returned as a neo-cubist and painted the new mil- 
lennium with his drunken life’s blood. Our papers ran 
full-color reproductions of this mastcrpiece, and now Pi- 
casso himself is coming back to us.” 

“Seeing? Hearing? Experiencing all his senses, even 
though he no longer has the necessary organs?” 

“He has the brain, which is the scat of sensation. 
And his doctor made him rich in experience through 
the clever interlinking of the many, many nerve cells.” 

“Meanwhile,” I said, “the surgeon made himself rich 
in money. And no one in America ever knew that any- 
thing had happened.” 

Laughing, the blind man said: “Yes, yes. The 
Chincse paid your doctor much moncy, no doubt, and 
then returned Picasso to his home in France. We sup- 
pose that their motive was good will, perhaps the pay- 
ment of a kind of debt.” Again, the coarse laugh. 

I shoved my chair away from the table, but did not 
gct up. Dust motes swam in the cognac-like dimness of 
the billiard parlor; and I had the upside-down notion 
that the room, in its dark sentience, desired to get ont 
from around me—not for me to leave, understand, but 
for the room itself to displace itself somewhere where I 
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was not. Nonsense, I freely eonfess; but I was both an- 
gry and a little drunk. Aeross the table, turning his yel- 
low sunglasses on me like traeking discs, the tieket-sell- 
er somehow read my mind. I gave him no opportunity 
to question. 

“Thanks for the drinks. I’m going on a tour of my 
own. When your working day is over, I'll be back for 
you. You ean spend this evening and tomorrow at my 
apartment on Leoncillos.” ' 

“I have a place to stay,” he protested. 

“T’ll be back for you,” I said. “At six o’clock.” 


_ With that, I left the bar and re-entered the blinding 
shadows on the ‘Way of the Serpents. All afternoon I 
walked the eity. Lugging my valise from one plaza to 
another, I killed the hottest hours of the day. With the 
anisette as a propellent I elimbed the switchbacking 
ramps inside the tower of Seville’s lofty eathedral. My 
legs ached. I came down and strolled beside the Guad- 
alquivir River. I walked by the bull ring. Early in the 
evening I found a low-ceilinged bar in the vicinity of 
the Hotel Cristina and sat down on a bench out of view 
of the barman. The marbled, pink carcasses of hams 
hung from the low rafters, as did cheeses and garlie 
strings. It was like resting in a pungent crypt. At six 
o’clock I returned to the Calle de Sierpes and the blind 
seller of lottery tickets. 

“Come with me,” I said. 

“It’s too early to leave, Americano, ‘too soon to re- 
treat.” 

“You're not feeling well,” I said. “Come on.” 

“First, something to eat,” he said. “Then I'll go with 
you gladly enough. I buy, of course.” 

We ate fish and salad and drank beer at a sidewalk 
table as the streets grew gradually darker and the sky 
filled up with needlepoints of light. Then, gripping his 
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elbow, I led the blind man through the alleyways to 
Leoncillos. 

In the evening chill we found the foyer of my old 
apartment building and entered it like two thieves, for 
no one had gone to bed yet and people milled about 
restlessly in the cul-de-sac of the square. Transistor ra- 
dios reverberated with a musie that sounded like an 
endless sueeession of polkas; no one seemed to mind ei- 
ther the musie’s tastelessness or its overweening vol- 
ume. Inside the foyer, our voiees eehoed. I tore several 
boards away from the iron gate and saw that it would 
not be too difficult to get past it to the pitchy stairwell. 
The gate’s latch was broken, rusted inside its iron 
sheath. 

“Que va?” the blind man said. “What sort of build- 
ing do you live in?” 

“A very old one.” I took his arm and led him 
through the heavy gate, now groaning inward on its 
hinges. The blind man moved reluctantly and tensed 
against the sound and smell of the building. “There are 
some steps here,” I said. “We're going up three flights 
to the top.” 

His face tightened. Enough light fell through the 
stairwell for me to see the pale green prominenee of his 
eheekbones and the moist hollow under his bottom lip. 
His feet shuffled through the debris of some fallen tiles; 
the toes of his shoes stopped at the base of the first 
step. I stood poised over him on that first step; the arm 
I held was raised toward me somewhat defensively, like 
the arm behind a shield. 

“Who are you?” he asked suddenly. “Who are you?” 

“We're going to the roof. There are beds in the laun- 
dry shack up there. Beds and blankets. It'll be cold in 
one of the apartments. The heat’s off and the floors are 
like stone.” 

The aerid odor of animal waste eame down the stair- 
well on a ehill gust of wind. The building stank; it 
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moaned diseoncertingly. The blind man turned his head 
toward the street, toward the concert of surrealistie pol- 
kas that oom-pah-pahed from eountless transistors. The 
color of thin milk, his faee flowed into the set of its 
eontrolling emotion: fear. He feared me, he feared me 
beyond anything else in the cntire liberated hemisphcre. 
I had not sought that reaction. 

Hysterically, he began to shout in Spanish. 
“Aytidame!” he called “Aytidame!” ; 

I swung my valise awkwardly; striking him under the 
ehin. He fell backward into the wall and slipped into a 
clattering heap of tiles. His glasses twirled away. 
Struggling to rise, he continued to eall out in Spanish. 
He held his exploded eyes fixedly on my face and ealled 
out like an infantry sergeant. I struck him several 
more times with the valisc until he had ccased calling 
and the street’s incessant bcerhall musie threatened to 
spill into my heart. 

Then J leaned over the blind man’s body and put my 
ear to his chest. Certain that he was dead. I wept. I had 
planned to loek him in the laundry shaek until Friday, 
not to kill him. The sordidness of the deed made me 
physically ill, and I squatted beside the blind man’s 
body trying to hold back the raw congestion in my 
throat. Squatting there, I wept. 

Several minutes went by. I got up and rummaged 
through the debris on the floor until I had found the 
yellow sunglasses. The lenses had not been broken. I 
put the glasses in my inside iacket nocket. 

Then, realizing that my position in the foyer was 
hardly an intelligent one, I managed to lift the body 
from the floor and balance it clumsily against my back. 
The arms hung over my shouldcrs like two ropes. 
‘Holding them, I climbed the stairs all the way to the 
roof. At each landing I rested. but the hard knot in my 
throat and the exertion of the afternoon had begun to 
empty me of strength. When I reached the roof, I 
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dumped the body on the stones and coughed up a thin 
stream of bile. I couldn’t vomit; the food I had eaten 
would not dislodge itself. 

A number of cats were miaowing on an adjacent 
roof, their silhouettes prowling back and forth along . 
the cornice. 

The door on the laundry shack refused to open. I 
kicked it aside, then carried the dead man into the mil- 
dewed stink of the laundry cubicle. A piece of moon 
grinned down through the doorframe, and I saw that 
the bed (there had never been more than one up thcre) 
had been removed and that the concrete sink in the 
corner stood pooled up with a sheen of water. It would 
be impossible to spend the night in such a place. If I 
left the body there, however, no one would be likely to 
discover it for a while. And one of the apartments 
downstairs would accept me as an occupant as willingly 
as it accepted the rats that skittcred between its cold, 
vacant rooms. After removing his wallet and papers, 
therefore, I left the blind man in the laundry shack and 
pulled the broken door to. 

But I did not go downstairs at once. I went to the 
building’s parapet and looked across the city toward the 
cathedral. Ancient, dark, remote, its tower seemed 
nearly as indifferent as God. I thought of my wife and 
of young Joshua—of my cldest son, too, who was then 
studying medicine at the first totally intcgrated univer- 
sity in South Africa. ‘The fear that they would not un- 
derstand my motives, not forgive my blunders, not ac- 
cept the legitimacy of my gift, stilled me on that high 
rampart and took away my conviction. But I gripped 
the stone ledge until these doubts had grown as pale as 
my knuckles. How far away the spire was, how far 
away my family. 

Faint music came up to me from the streets, this 
time the spirited flamenco of the Spanish gypsies. They 
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were one people, at least, who had maintained their 
sense of identity. 

A little revived by the night air, I descended the 
three flights of steps to the foyer and rctrieved my va- 
lise. Then I climbed to the sccond landing, tricd the 
door to my old apartment, and stood back as it col- 
lapsed off its hinges in a choking billow of dust. A cat, 
surprised in the act of hunting down vermin, streaked 
through the living room. Seeing the open door, it 
turned and sped by me up the steps. 

In the settling dust the apartment was as dead as a 
bombed-out museum. I almost expected to meet my- 
sclf—my adolescent self—emerging from the bedroom 
doors behind which, thirty years ago, I had kept the pit- 
iful artifacts of my growing up: books, photographs, 
notebooks full of unfinished poems, a distorted self- 
portrait in oils, and this same Smith-Corona portable. 
Because no one emerged from those french doors, I 
went through them and frightened away two or three 
more four-legged shadows. Otherwise this room, too, 
was empty. 

That night I slept in a corner of my old room. 
Wrapped in a torn bedshect smelling of turpentine and 
resting my hcad on a ncst of crumpled toilet paper, I 
slept without dreaming. 


On Thursday morning I awoke with a headache and 
a frightening absence of memory about the previous 
day. Sunlight, streaming down through the unevenly 
spaced slats on the front window, fell on me with the 
weight and consistency of mucelage; it glued me to the 
floor. My body ached. When at last I recollected the 
situation, I sat up painfully and pulled my valise over 
the tiles toward my improvised bedclothes. 

My hands wavered like a pair of ugly medusoid sea 
creatures. Consequently, it took me a moment or two 
to undo the latches. ‘The valise opened. I saw the dried 
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blood on the bottom lip of the case. Brown like Spanish 
earth, that cncrustation remindcd me of what I had 
done. Nevcr before in my lifc had I killed another hu- 
man being. That remorse for the man’s brutal execution 
might negate my sense of purpose becamc a real possi- 
bility. Becausc the horror of the act had rcasscrtcd it- 
self, I turned quickly to business. 

“Let’s enumeratc,” I said aloud. 

I took items one by onc out of my valise and laid 
them on the floor: threc paperback novels, a dry-shave 
kit, a clean shirt, and a small package containing the 
last of my Spanish money, perhaps thrce hundred 
pesetas. But these were the mundane items. Under the 
shirt, the socks, the underwear, lay the csscntials with 
which I would rectify thrce dccadcs of misdirection and 
embarrassment. 

Thesc things, too, I took from my valise, and ar- 
ranged on the filthy apron of the bcdshect. For the task 
before me it was not a particularly profound asscm- 
blage of instruments: three hollow cylinders which 
slipped one into anothcr to form a convincing replica of 
the blind man’s white-tipped cane. 

A single diffcrence existed. 

Into the bottom scgment of the “cane” I wedged an 
intricately shaped firing mechanism. If one jammed this 
concealed mechanism violcntly against another’s body, 
the system exploded a cartridge that shattered bonc and 
tore flesh. Of coursc, one could not afford to fail on the 
first attempt. For that reason I had selected a cartridge 
of savagely high calibcr, a bullct for the diaspora of 
mankind back into its propcr camps. I assembled the 
scgments and jabbed thc weapon listlessly at the tall 
front window where the morning sunlight tumbled in. 

“Ludicrous.” 

Someone elsc, after all, ought rightly to have been 
doing what I—a dilcttante, an acadcmician, a failed 
writer—proposed to carry out the following morning 
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on the Way of the Serpents. Yesterday’s excrtions had 
already come to haunt me in the ficsh of my middle 
age; I didn’t belong in the role I had scripted for my- 
sclf. Someone, however, must be the protagonist; othcr- 
wisc, events go aimlessly in search of a power to bring 
them about. That the task had descended to me by de- 
fault disappointed and bewildered; it bordered on farce. 

To complete the emptying of the valise, I took one 
final thing out and held it contemplatively between my 
fingcrs. A cyanide capsule. It, too, was ludicrous and 
seemed to prove how quickly farce could tur into mel- 
odrama. But after murdering the Chairman, there 
would be no escape. I fully intended to use the capsule, 
even though the act of biting through its thin outer 
shell had a certain artistic paucity about it—for I 
would not be questioned, I would not be madc to jus- 
tify! 

Slowly, ‘I disassembled the cane and put it back in 
my valise. 

For the rest of the morning I read one of the paper- 
back novels and thought vaguely about getting some- 
thing to eat. Neither polkas nor flamencos disturbed 
my reading. 


Now I come to one of the more improbable episodes 
of this story: the conversation that I mentioned scveral 
pages ago, and the entircly fortuitous encounter that oc- 
casioned it. Here you must go on with me, suspending 
your doubly offended disbelief, or elsc you must alto- 
gether cease to trust this account. I rcfuse to apologize 
for a parallel time’s murdcrous assault on credulity, es- 
pecially an assault by a parallel future time. Looking 
back on these events from eight years’ perspective, I 
can only regard them as having had all the naturalness 
of possibility; the past, you see, is complete—despite 
the unlikelihood of what happened eight years ago. At 
that moment in my high-ceilinged old bedroom, shut 
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off from the currents of time, I sought apologies only 
from the world I knew. Momcntarily isolatcd, I had no 
way of preparing for my random encounter with Mrs. 
Fiuralinia Weik. 

It happened because my conscience prodded me out 
of the torn bedsheet, out of my blood-stained shirt, out 
of the plaster silt of my old bedroom. Newly dressed 
and shaven, I climbed to the building’s roof and 
cmcergced into a sky as. pellucid as quinine water; its thin 
blueness hurt my eyes and the air stung with the chill 
of early spring. 

I went to the laundry shack. 

The broken door hung there like an upraised palm, 
halting me. I didn’t want-to flout its unequivocal po 
NOT OPEN; I didn’t wish to have proof that last eve- 
ning’s nightmare had come true in the light of day. But 
I overcamc these negative scruples and pushed the 
weather-ruined door inward. The beginnings of a very 
basic smell had begun to taint the laundry shack’s wont- 
ed atmosphere of concrete and dirty water. 

On the floor, the blind man lay just as I had Icft 
him. But the sink had overflowed, dripping, dripping, 
dripping, and a damp grayness outlined his corpse. The 
slow dripping went on monotonously in the shack’s far 
corner. I thought, A limestone grotto, the room is a 
Innestone grotto. And the word grotto sounded in my 
head like a small bell, triggering a strange association; 
I thought of the Spanish word for cat: gato. This 
thought, in turn, summoned up the objcct itself, for 
when I looked closely at the blind man’s corpse, I saw 
that perched on his back, as if attempting to homestead 
an island, there was a black kitten with murky gold 
eyes. It stared at me. It made no move to dart past me 
onto the roof. Whether indolence or ignorance made it 
docile, I don’t know; but I pickcd the creature up and 
carried it out of the shack thinking how hideously, how 
pathetically gothic was its presence in that place. A 
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blind man and a eat, locked up together. The cat did 
not protest my cradling it out of the darkness. 

Absentmindcdly, I stroked the animal and listencd to 
its acquiescent purr. J went to the parapet and faccd 
the cathedral; the cat went to slecp, purring a nearly 
inaudible counterpoint to the wind. Again, I stood 
there transfixcd by the distant tower and all the hazy 
rooftops in between. 

A voice said, “Hola. Que hace aqui, hombre?” 

I turned. “What?” A noisc more than a word. 

“English,” the woman said, coming onto the roof. 
“Very well. I merely asked what you were doing up 
here. Looking at this building from the strect, I didn’t 
expcct to find a soul anywhere in it—much less on the 
roof appearing affluent and pensive at once.” 

I looked away from the woman’s face, blurring her 
features—looked toward the door of the laundry shack. 
The door stood partially open. My pulse began to work 
in both temples. Would the smell give me away? 
Would I have to protcet my interests in Spain by still 
another act of violence? 

I let my eycs go back to the woman’s face, a brown 
face framed by dark hair, but still did not really sec 
her. I said: “Affluent, no. Not that.” 

Suddenly she was approaching mc. Her small body 
moved in a knee-length leather skirt, flat shoes, and an 
unattractive jacket that buttoned at the collar; the skitt, 
the shoes, and the jacket were all gray. With a con- 
scious effort I tried to mcasurc and weigh the emotions 
in the face above these clothes. But it approached me 
so quickly, looking not at me but at the cat in my 
arms, that J could determine only that the woman had 
a small mouth and eyes with delicate epicanthic folds. 
Her hair shone like a helmet of polymer, bravely. 

I stepped back. 

“Oh,” she said, reaching out. “The gato cs schlep- 
ping.” She stroked the animal. 
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“Nisei?” I said. 

She turned her face up. I am not a tal] man, but she 
had inherited the diminutive stature of Pete ‘Taniguchi 
rather than the Amazonian proportions of her mother; 
consequently, I dwarfed her. But the upturned faee 
now belonged: to a woman well into her thirties, and its 
Oriental openness had suffered a closing in of small 
erow's-feet, of probably mueh larger disappointments. 
A brave but impereeptibly bruised face. Even then, 
confronted with the erisis of her being there, I took 
time to decide that she was not as attraetive an adult as 
she had been a ehild. Her elothes didn’t suit her; her 
face, though brave, looked altered away from the famil- 
iar. 
“No one ealls me that anymore,” she said. “EExeept 
my parents. And they live in Germany.” 

“That was all I ever knew to eall you.” 

“Who are you?” 

Sinee she had continued to stroke the eat, I earefully 
shifted the animal into her arms, where, awake, it eyed 
me with golden indifferenee, and then let its lids slide 
shut. 

I told her my name. I put my hands in my pockets 
and sauntered along the parapet, talking. “We lived in 
the apartment just below yours when your father was 
in the air foree. My father, too. One of your favorite 
expressions was, “Ihe gato es sehIcpping.’ I seared you 
nearly to death one afternoon when a seltzer bottle 
broke and wine went all over my clothes.” At the laun- 
dry shack I turned and faced her. “Do you remember 
that?” Casually, I pulled the door to and remained 
there for a moment letting my heart run easually down. 

“No,” she said. “I don’t remember that. But I think 
I remember you. I remember you nding me on your 
back on this same roof.” 

“Yes, that was me. A different me, but the same 
one.” 
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She laughed. She nodded her head, humoring the 
dead adolescent. “Very profound. ‘A different me, but 
the same one.’ ” 

“Please don’t ask me to make consistent sense, 
Nisei.” I came back toward her. “The world confuses 
me nowadays, and occurrences such as this one put 
gray in my hair.” 

She tilted her hcad and studied me, strained to sce 
my temples. “You’ve experienced this sort of thing 
many times, then.” A pause. “Aren’t you older than 
your father was when our families lived in this build- 
ing.” 

“Yes.” I gave a startled laugh. “Yes, Nisei, I am.” 

“My name isn’t Nisei anymore.” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

“And I don’t want you to call me that if you can 
help it. As soon as I was old enough to know what it 
meant, I began to hate the name.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it’s not a girl’s name. It’s not even a boy’s 
name—it’s a generic term for a child born in America 
of immigrant Japanese parents. It doesn’t have any- 
thing to do with me, and I can’t understand how my 
father could have given me such a name.” 

“Somehow it fit you when you were little. What’s 
your name now? Ill call you by it if I can remember.” 

“Euralinia,” she said. 

“Taniguchi?” 

“No, Weik. Euralinia Weik.” 

I didn’t say anything. 

Stroking the cat, she asked: “You're not surprised 
that I married, are you? Am I so unattractive?” 

“No,” I said. “I was thinking about your name.” 

“And?” 

“The name is unattractive. It’s grotcsque.” 

This comment stilled her hand on the cat’s electric, 
lampblack fur. It put an angry but evanescent charge 
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in her eyes. Looking into those eyes, I regretted the re- 
mark but understood, too, the rightness of my evalua- 
tion. The name was grotesque. The syllables of the first 
name sounded well enough, but the word they ereated 
had something wrong with it; something dissonant 
despite the fluid vowels. And her last name suggested 
the hard iron thwaek of the eonqueror’s sword, implae- 
able and moeking. I felt eut down by her eyes. 

“I don’t like that,” she said. “It’s unkind. Rude. It’s 
the sort of comment that doesn’t have to be said 
aloud.” 

“T apologize.” 

“You mouthe an apology, like an cel caught out of 
the water.” 

Still holding the eat, she turned. She walked along 
the parapet. She put the animal, half asleep, on its 
own feet. Then looked baek at me. 

“Why don’t you go downstairs now—Mike, is it? 
You've had your turn. I eame up here beeause I hadn’t 
seen this old building sinee our families moved out. My 
parents gave me the address, and when I found the 
gate downstairs open, I had to eome up. I didn’t expect 
to interrupt a reverie—but sinee I have, it’s my turn to 
start one of my own. I don’t see any reason why we 
should both be up here at the same time.” 

The eat, overeoming its sleepy surprise at being 
abandoned, lay down in a wide pateh of sunlight and 
began indelieately to preen itself. I eouldn’t leave 
Nisei—Euralinia Weik—on the roof, not while the 
eorpse of the blind man decomposed fieshmeal in the 
damp heat of the laundry shaek, an insult to justice, 
yes, but a mephitie menaee to my assassination plans. 
The woman’s indignation had to be dealt with, soothed, 
siphoned off. 

“I agree with you,” I said. “I don’t see any reason 
why either of us should be up here. Let me buy you 
something to eat.” 
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Turing her back on me, she gripped the handrail 
and stared toward the cathedral, La Giralda. Three pi- 
geons dipped coolly down from the sky over an ad- 
jacent rooftop, fell between the clotheslines, and strut- 
ted-in the sun with iridescent breasts. Nisei stared at 
the cathedral, watched the pigeons, totally ignored me. 

“A real apology,” I said. “Not an eel’s involuntary 
mouthings.” 

“T’m not hungry.” 

“A drink, then. Downstairs at Antonio’s bar, or 
whomever it belongs to now.” The inflection was for lev- 
ity’s sake. “Please, Mrs. Weik. Forgive me my lack of 
tact. The quality seems to disappear in me whenever I 
have proofs of my age.” 

In a moment or two she had accepted my apology, 
and togethcr we went down to what had once been An- 
tonio’s bodega, where we found a sidcwalk table and 
sat down opposite each other. The small black cat 
stayed on the roof; Nisei—surprisingly, I thought— 
voiced not a single protest about our leaving it there. 
She obviously liked cats, but she behaved as if this one 
ought by rights to be exactly where it was, alone and 
undisturbed on the roof of a collapsing apartment 
building. 

On the sidewalk beside that building, we drank wine 
and talked about our lives since our departures from 
Spain in 1963—although, by no design of my own, she 
did most of the talking, beginning almost from the 
summer of our departure. As she talked, I looked into 
my wine glass and saw the image of two golden eyes 
hovcring in the liquid redness there. But Nisei held 
stage-centcr, and the illusion disappeared with the dregs 
of my wine. 

“We left Spain because Papa had been reassigned to 
the States,” Nisei said. “We were sent to Eglin Air 
Force Base in Florida, and I can remember that for a 
long time I did not truly realize that we had left Spain. 
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We spent many days on the hot white beaches between 
Fort Walton and Panama City, and to my simple mind 
these beaches—so glittering and sea-warmed—were 
merely extensions of the sands that formed bright 
aprons around the ecitics of Cadiz and ‘Torremolinos. 
The Mediterranean and the Gulf of Mexieo were one 
and the same for me. 

“Five years later Papa was reassigned again, this 
time to Lincoln, Nebraska, and things began to fall 
apart for us as a family. I remember seeing snow for 
the first time and walking home from sehool through 
the dirty slush by the eurbings. Mama argued with 
Papa about all sorts of things from the weather, to her 
homesickness, to the foolishness of his job; and he ar- 
gued back. Sometimes I left the house and went out 
into the snow to be away from their shouting. Then one 
day Mama told me that she and Papa had had a di- 
voree and that just the two of us would have to love 
each other. ‘That seemed to me even stranger than the 
fact that the beaches near Cadiz and Panama City were 
not on the same continent. I did not see Papa again for 
nearly seven years, until I had become a grown woman 
of nineteen and a serious university student.” 

“You and your mother came back to Europe?” 

“Yes. We returned to Mama’s home in Munich and 
lived with her parents until Mama could find a job of 
her own. In some ways, of course, Munich reminded 
me of Lineoln”—here Nisei giggled and whirled the 
wine in her glass—“but really only in that both eities 
slumbered in the wintertime under fat quilts of snow. I 
missed my father very mueh, and I had to work hard 
at recovering the German I had lost. But somehow, 
Mike, the snow in Munich seemed fricndlier, even 
when seething aeross the streets and hissing angrily be- 
tween the houses. It always seemed to sweep down over 
me like an unraveling sheet of gauze, white and medic- 
inal.” 
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“I get the same feeling after too many brandies,” I 
said. A falsely jocular remark. Nisei, however, laughed 
appreciatively. Then I asked: “Is your father still alive? 
You said that you saw him again.” 

“Oh, yes. He and Mama remarried when I was 
twenty. They’re living together in Munich now—al- 
though when I was little Papa used to swear that Ger- 
many was a land of barbarians and warriors and that 
he wouldn’t dignify it by settling there. Mama told him 
Japan was the same way, and the Unitcd States, too. 
This made Papa swear; not comically, but like a person 
raised in the gutters on onions and sour bread. It was 
frightcning. And he had never been to Japan in his en- 
tire life.” 

“But now your parents are remarried and living in 
Munich?” 

aye rad . 

“How did this miracle in human relations come 
about?” 

“Mama’s parents urged her to write ‘Mr. ‘Taniguchi’ 
in the States and tell him the news about his daughter. 
Mama argued that ‘Mr. ‘Taniguchi’ had not written her 
and that he probably hoped his daughter had gone into 
the streets for want of paternal guidance. But my 
grandparents prevailed. Mama wrote. First, she had to 
write the big air force base in Texas where they keep 
the addresses of all their American servicemen, and 
through these people she found out that Papa had been 
sent to a duty station in California. Then she wrote 
Papa. The two of them exchanged letters for three 
years, and finally he came to Munich. 

“We welcomed him home—yes, home—on a gauze- 
gray day filled with streamers of snow, like the ticker- 
tape they toss out of windows for the parades in New 
York. I missed my university classes, and Papa told us 
that he had left the air force for good, only two years 
away from his pension. Less than two years away from 
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his pension, in fact. We laughed. Then we wept. We 
wept together like a family.” 

“Probably because he had forfeited his pension.” 

“Oh, no,” Nisei said, but she aeknowlcdged this sec- 
ond forced witticism by raising her glass and clinking it 
against my own. “We wept because we were so happy 
together, together again. The marriage came so much 
later only because Papa would not establish a home un- 
til he had a seeure position. He became the executive 
foreman of one of the biggest automobile service-cen- 
ters in Munich. Mama and [ taught him the language.” 

“A garage mechanie,”’ I said. “Glorified, of course.” 

“Yes, a garage mechanic,” She blinked. “Then a 
foreman.” 

This aspect of her narrative irritated me; it shared a 
eovert but very real common denominator with the 
turnabout in European history, a turnabout that dated 
from the early seventies. I tried to make my voice the 
instrument of a new seriousness: “Your father left the 
service with less than two years remaining, Nisei. ‘hat 
was irresponsible. He might have been drawing a com- 
fortable allotment right up to the present day had he 
simply thought for a moment. He wouldn’t’ve had to 
worry about becoming an ‘executive foreman.’ Don’t 
you see, Nisei?” 

“A man can die in two years’ time.” 

“T realize that,” I said. “I realize that.” 

“And my name isn’t Nisei anymore.” 

“No. You’re a grown-up girl and you’re marricd. I’m 
sorry. I’m sorry, Mrs. Euralinia Weik.” 

On the dusty sidewalk, no longer able to maintain 
any sort of composed veneer (either haughty or school- 
girlish), sitting there in full view of a hundred pedestri- 
ans, Nisei broke down and eried. At the moment [ be- 
' lieved my inadvertent boorishness to be the cause of 
her tears, and I tried to calm her by leaning forward 
and apologizing again and again. But she shook her 
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head, indicating that the fault wasn’t mine. She shook 
7 head and wept as if to stop would be to still her 
eart. 

I sat back stiffly in my chair. The barman came from 
behind his counter to the open doorway, and looked at 
us. So did the table-sitters around us. When Nisei at 
last managed to control her convulsing shoulders, the 
barman returned to his den of warm sawdust and 
soap-filmed glassware. 

“T’m sorry, too,” Nisei said, wiping her eyes. 

“You did get married, didn’t you? You're not still a 
Taniguchi.” 

“Yes,” she told me. “But my husband is dead. My 
husband’s dead,. and I can’t ... I can’t make myself ac- 
cept ...” She broke off, but her voice dovetailed into a 
fecble sob, avoiding the inarticulate shrillness of her 
former weeping. The barman stayed behind his coun- 
ter. 

“Oh, Nisei.” 

She looked me straight in the eyes, her eyes filled 
with a defiant lambency, her jaw sct. “But what makes 
it worse-—what makes it a thousand times worse—is 
that he isn’t dead. He’s dead, Mike, but he isn’t. His 
walking about is the terrible thing, the thing I ean’t ac- 
cept, knowing that he’s dead. Knowing that he’s ...” 

Again, the slow rhythmic sobbing that forced her 
face into her hands. 

I had to wait. I waited five minutes. ‘T’en. Oceasion- 
ally I spoke to her under my breath, mouthing the ritu- 
alistie hurt-softeners that have. no meaning outside of 
their audible proof that someone is by. We drank no 
‘ more wine, but I bought a bottle and had it brought to 
the table as an excuse to remain where we were. 

The story of Nisei’s marriage and its wholly fantastie 
aftermath came out haltingly over the period of the 
next two hours. Nisei spoke in a voiced whisper, and I 
ignored the high passing of the sun, even though the 
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sidewalk had no shade and the early afternoon had lost 
its coolness. Our wine grew wamnn. 


In the university at Munich (her story went), she had 
majored in languages. By the age of twenty-three she 
eould speak fluent German, Spanish, English, Freneh, 
Italian, and Russian. She was eonversant with the clas- 
sieal Janguages and had enough of several Slavic 
tongues to be able to read them with good understand- 
ing. As easily as leaves eome to a tree, the multitu- 
dinous words eame to her lips and budded in patterns of 
beautiful eoherenee. No man, it seemed, stood outside 
her ability to eommunieate with him. In the snows of 
Munieh she planted the tender green shoots of language 
and watched them grow out of that whiteness into 
myriad interloeking vines. The world surrounded 
her—or at least a major portion of the world was hers to 
embrace. 

As something of a prodigy, she moved into the arena 
of eommunieating her skills, and her perhaps incommu- 
nicable deftness, to others. She was not a teacher, but 
others sought her out. They saw in the ambivalence of 
her faee a mediator between themselves and all external 
reality; they heard in her versatile and impartial voiee a 
hope for their lives. The experienee frightened Nisei, 
and she baeked away from many of these people—par- 
ticularly the young Oriental men who expeeted her to 
speak with them in Japanese, or Amoy, or Korean, and 
who invariably concluded by berating her, always in 
the mildest and most humorous of terms, for negleeting 
the linguistie heritage of her father (who himself, as 
they had no way of knowing, had long sinee forgotten 
the tongue of his fathers). These young men, bright as 
serubbed eopper, represented the vanguard of a contin- 
ving influx of Eastern exchange students; sometimes it 
secmed that their earnest faees had usurped every study 
nook, classroom, and seminar diseussion in the univer- 
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sity. An uneasiness took possession of Nisci. Although 
these coppcr faccs crowded upon her with the message 
of something left imcomplete, she refused to acknowl- 
edge the incompleteness. In hallways and empty lecture 
rooms she declined supper dates from these young men 
and clotured, unilaterally, their attempts to drill her in 
the rudiments of Mandarin. She would not learn from 
them. And it did not take them long to give her the dis- 
tance she seemed to want, leaving her to all the fawn- 
ing and incestuous scions of the Indo-European persua- 
sion. She would not cultivate the exotic shoots of the 
East, and Munich’s snow during this wintcr began to 
dinge—so that it reminded her of another time, another 
place. 

Then she met Theodor Weik. 

At thirty, Theodor Wcik came into the university 
system with a startlingly consummate command of the 
Sino-Tibetan Janguages. He remcmbled, Nisei told me, 
the tall ascetic-looking actor, blond and gaunt, who had 
worked in so many of Ingmar Bergman’s films in the 
sixties. But ‘Theodor Weik had spent the major portion 
of his life not in the cold northern reaches of Scandina- 
via, but rather in the tecming British colony of Hong 
Kong, where his father had workcd as an international 
correspondent. (Of course, the British had long since 
departed—those British in administrative positions, that 
is; but many remained in the city, in sharply dimin- 
ished roles, for sheer love of their obstreperous and 
open port.) As a boy little more than twelve, Weik had 
Icarned all the major dialects of China and more than a 
scantling of Victnamcse. This last he learned, surprising- 
ly enough, from the American soldiers who had been 
sent to Southeast Asia by thcir government, but who 
came on leave to Hong Kong by personal choice. His 
father knew many of these men, and young Theo di- 
gestcd the crudcly imparted fragments of vocabulary 
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and grammar they had to offer and combined these into 
a mosaic of intuitive symmetry. 

His talent with the Sino-Tibetan languages was com- 
mensurate with Nisei’s understanding of the Europcan 
tongucs. When thcy met at the university in Munich, it 
was as if each one had found his tally, the opposite but 
complementary half of one’s being that Plato permits 
Aristophancs to speak of in the Symposium: the pursuit 
of the whole which he, Aristophanes, termed Love. 

“After we had married,” Nisci said, “we spoke in 
just this way about our coming togethcr and laughed at 
the sceming absurdity of it. But, on a subsurface level, 
I don’t believe we thought it so ridiculous an analogy. 
For, although we were completely different, we found 
each other and marricd—just as the Greck playwright 
explains the comical process in Plato’s dialoguc.” 

For three more years the Weiks remaincd in Mu- 
nich; for Theo had become onc of the young lions of 
the language faculty, a lion with vclvet manners and 
the intcnse, reconciliatory instincts of a woman. Many 
_ of the Oriental young men whom Nisci had rebuffcd, he 
invited to thcir home. In a small upstairs apartment 
furnished more after his tastes than hers, they sat on 
the floor, the Weiks and thcir guests, and talked long 
into the night; they talked, in fact, m the dialects she 
had oncc fled from. Out of necessity, Nisei hccded the 
strange cadences, the cmphatic vowcls, the changcs m 
pitch. Laughtcr punctuated thcir discussions of politics 
and literature and the new scicncc, and she movcd cas- 
ily through her own laughter toward the languages 
which were the vehicles of their gentle hilarity. 

Things fell in placc; the center of her life expanded, 
from a point toa circle, from a circle to a solid sphere. 

Then Theo talked with her about his goals and de- 
cided that the time had come to change directions. 
With strong recommendations from the senior mem- 
bers of his department and from a Chinese diplomat 
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whose son had been under his tutelage, Theodor Weik 
went to the ambassadorial seerctariat of Reunified Ger- 
many. He asked for a position in the Far Fast. The staff 
of the secretariat interviewed, tested, eross-examined 
him. In less than a month’s time they had approved his 
application and had assigned him as a “diplomat ap- 
prentice” to the German consulate in Peking. Nisei and 
he left Munich in the summer of 1986, of one ambitious 
mind to confront and eneompass the on-going revolu- 
tion of their time. 

“He achieved everything he wished,” Nisei said. “A\- 
ways.” 

Mesmerized by her own story, she held her hands 
folded on the table. A slanting of shade eut aeross her 
head and hands. Despite the faet that I was sweating in 
the one remaining triangle of sunlight on the walk, I 
did not interrupt her. 

“Always,” Nisei continued. “In a year’s time he had 
met and conversed with all the leaders of the Commu- 
nality, ineluding the Chairman himself. The Chairman 
developed a mentorlike fondness for Theo. Toward me 
he behaved like a father who had onee deserted his 
ehildren but who now hoped to reetify things by all 
sorts of silly attentions. I could not imagine him work- 
ing as a librarian, as he had onee done, or organizing a 
peasant army, or penning the sententious little sayings 
that sound as if they were written by a middle-class 
Machiavelli. He joked with us. He teased. He was very 
niee. Almost twiee a month we ate with him privately, 
with him and his wife, Chiang Ching. ‘Theo challenged 
him with an’ Oeeidental mind that had transeended its 
origins, and it also pleased Mao to tease me about mar- 
rying a blond neo-capitalist. Sometimes our eonversa- 
tions wcaried him and foreed him to retire before he 
would have liked, but he continued to invite us. Soon 
he would talk to no one in the German diplomatie 
corps but Theo. 


” 
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“Like a Shan-si version of the Chcshire cat, he 
grinned at othcr emissarics but fadcd into silence when 
they approached him, the grin still hanging in the air 
like a neutral banner. It was amazing, the access to his 
person that he grantcd us. No one could believe it, and 
just before our third full year was over, one of the Ger- 
man ‘elder statesmen’ rcturned to Berlin for good and 
Theo was immcdiately appointed to succeed him. 

“ ‘Nisei,’ he told mc, ‘now I can pull down the 
walls,’ ” 

I laughed. “He callcd you Nisei, too, then?” 

“Oh, yes.” She cchocd my laugh and unfolded her 
hands. “I never minded the way it sounded when Theo 
said it.” 

But we were gctting near the end of her story, and 
Nisci abruptly stopped smiling. With her forefinger she 
drew interlocking circles in the dampness on the tablc 
top. I waited—waited a minute—waited, two min- 
utes—waited until her finger spiraled to a standstill and 
her head came back up. 

“Last ycar,” she said, swallowing, “last year a dis- 
easc—a growth—a viral cancer struck Theo and grew 
through his brain like a weed scnding roots into a 
clump of moss. It gave no indication of its presence ex- 
ecpt a slight recurring headache that Thco ignored; in 
fact, hc didn’t even tell me about the headaches until 
they had becn going on for three or four weeks, and 
then we put off determining their causc for still another 
thrce or four weeks. Theo was too busy ... too busy 
pulling the walls down. 

“fiven though the diseased cells had not spread 
through his bloodstream to other parts of his body, the 
localized cancer was enough. He would die. All they 
could do was irradiate the surface tissucs of his brain, 
slow thc malignancy a little, prolong his life a small 
nasty bit, and ultimately ... inevitably ... let the 
cancer grow into the unaffected tissues outside the 
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brain.” She stopped for a moment. “He was going to 
... going to die. All very clinical, all very final— 
despite what they claim they ean do now.” 

What they could do was quite a lot; not, by any 
means, what Nisei would have desired, but quite a lot. 

The Chairman, though himself in a weakened and 
febrile state, took a personal interest. He installed ‘The- 
odor Weik in a red-draped hospital room and visited 
the stricken man in a prim avuncular way that ex- 
eluded, for long stretches, even Nisei herself. The two 
men conferred. Ill but spirited, they shared the commu- 
nity of their diseases and of their dreams. At last Nisei 
heard of their jointly formulated plan, the produet of 
these colloquies; and her husband, adamant in his deei- 
sion, argued with her the better part of a night until 
two white-frocked attendants came barging through the 
door in response to her hysteria and denied Nisei her 
supposedly unrestricted visiting privileges. The voluted 
draperies moved ecrily, she noted, as thcy forced her 
from her husband’s bedside. Her eyes were full of aeid. 

The plan itself, she felt was inhumane, unnatural. 
Granted, the plan involved trust and saerifice—but the 
sacrifice would be Theo’s, while the trust, if he could 
muster it, would belong to the apprenhensive but un- 
daunted Chairman. Nisei stood alone on the periphery, 
forgotten. 

On the night after her expulsion from her husband’s 
room, a great gleaming aireraft, lights coldly a-twinkle, 
landed on the longest runway at the airfield outside Pe- 
king. A convoy escorted the deplaning passengers into 
the city. These passengers were a surgeon of cybcret- 
ies of undeservedly small renown and five highly 
trained specialists with whom he had long since estab- 
lished an uncanny rapport. ‘They arrived at the hospital 
at a bleak, cold hour just after midnight. In a eireular 
amphithcatcr located two floors below ground level, 
they diseovcred a facility to rival the one they had Icft: 
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an operating room lit as if by klieg lights, and instru- 
ments of poignant stainless steel. 

“They had deeided to effeet the transfer,” Nisei said 
slowly, “before Theo’s eaneer invaded some other part 
of his body ... before it made his ... his eorpse .. 
uninhabitable. Since he was doomed to die no matter 
what he chose, that would have been a shameful waste, 
a sin against the people. And Theo—Theo, God for- 
give him—agreed.”’ 

Her voiee was no longer hers; it rose huskily on an 
undercurrent of remembrance. 

“T don’t know how long they took, Mike, how long 
they cut and probed and stitched and played witchdoe- 
tor gods, but Theo didn’t let me see him again as him- 
self, didn’t give me a moment to lie next to him before 
the knife eame down. 

“When he awoke, he didn’t awake. His eyes opened 
with somebody else behind them; and his brain, all 
eaneer-ridden and horribly aware, they killed with elce- 
tricity and incinerated in a stainless-steel eylinder. Theo 
had beeome a nearly one-hundred-year-old man. His 
eyes didn’t belong to him anymore, and he had for- 
saken me—forsaken me by leaving in his stead a brutal 
doppelginger who will never, no matter how pitifully I 
beg him, never forsake me. 

“Oh, God,” she said. “My dear God.” 

“Are you telling me that your husband walks about 
only beeause his mind has been usurped by the Chair- 
man’s intelligence?” 

To herself she said, “My dear God,” and fell silent, 
the noise of her grief and ineredulity no more audible 
than the purring of a kitten. Again, I gave her a minute 
or two. 

“Has he attempted to take your husband’s place?” 

The question made a slow assault on her understand- 
ing. She lifted her head. “No,” she said. “Ne he 
hasn’t.” 
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“But the Chinese must see such an operation as a 
traitorous perversion of their identity. Do they know of 
it? Do they acccpt it?” 

“Expedient. The Chairman admits that it was an ex- 
pediency—also the supreme gesture of good will 
toward the West. Dcliberately assuming the body of a 
Nordic.” With some bittcrncss she said: “He doesn’t 
touch me. I couldn’t stand ... couldn’t tolerate ..‘ so 
he never touches me. But he is solicitous, always solici- 
tous, and it’s so damnably eerie, Mike, so frighteningly 
cruel.” 

“Won't he let you go home to Munich?” 

“T’ve been home briefly. I came to Seville because I 
wanted to. I had to see wherc it had all started.” 

“Just to see this old building? Is that what you 
mean?” 

“No. Not just to see this old building.” 

“What else, then?” 

Abruptly she pushed her chair back and stood up, a 
gray Oricntal woman with whom I sharcd nothing in 
common. Heads at othcr tables turned toward us. She 
lifted the blue-black fall of hair against her left cheek 
with a quick hand and let it drop behind her shoulder. 
Exposed fully in the noonday glare, her face in no way 
resembled that of the little girl who had scrcamed in 
the stairwcll. She said, “I have to go.” 

“Wherc? Are you staying with your husband?” 

“My husband’s dead!” she shouted, and began to 
move away. 

“With the Chairman, I meant.” Trying to get up, I 
knocked the winc bottle ovcr. “Nisei, ’m sorry. I 
meant, with the Chairman.” In front of so many un- 
abashed on-lookers, I fclt naked. The beginnings of a 
migraine unbalanced me; I swayed. I set the wine bot- 
tle back on the table, still half full. 

“The Chairman is in Madrid today,” she said. 
“When he arrives here tomorrow, I'll meet him. Just 
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meet him. That’s all.” She was now in the thorough- 
fare, facing me aeross the cobbles. I had turned 180 
degrees to follow her angry retreat. “That’s alll” she 
shouted. 

“Nisei!” 

“Don’t call me that?’ She waved her arm. “That old 
building,” she waved her arm again “isn’t my building. 
a Mike. Go back to where you belong. Go 

ack,” 

A small automobile went by her. Two men in the bar 
across the strect exchanged what sounded like either 
threats or obseenitics. But Nisei simply turned her back 
on me and walked until the battered side of a bus ad- 
vertising a Spanish cognac interposed itself and caused 
me to lose sight of her among the faded bluc shirts of 
several pedestrians. Then, undoubtedly, she was gone 
from the dirty plaza—and I could do nothing but stare 
at the facade of a rundown drugstore and look at the 
movie posters pasted on the bricks. 

I sat baek down, the centcr of some unasked-for at- 
tention, and poured from the bottle of wine. Iverything 
but the wine and the task before me, I ignored. First, 
the blind man’s story of Picasso’s new inearnation; 
now, this account of the Chairman’s relocation of intel- 
ligenee in the body of a Caueasian. Both storics were 
unbelicvable—intcnsely so now that the blind man lay 
dead in the laundry shack and Nisei had disappeared 
like a wintry apparition back into her own place in 
time. I could question neither the blind man nor the 
woman any further; they had been taken from me, 
driven from me. Nevertheless, all I really wanted was a 
more detailed description of what the Chairman now 
looked like. He looked like Nisei’s dead husband; yes, 
like an actor who had onee worked in the pearl-bright 
films of Bergman. 

I wished I had asked Nisei if she had a photograph. 

For in the morning, I would strike down the vener- 
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able Chairman of the Communality, no matter in 
whose borrowed ficsh he continued to walk about. I 
had come too far—we had all eome too far—to be 
denied retribution by this grotesque duplicity of skins, 
this hideous dofhng and donning of another’s bones. It 
didn’t matter. I would kill Nisei’s husband again, if that 
was what was required. 


I went back into the building. 

In the Chamber of Plaster and Chipped Paint (my 
old room) I settled down for the heat of the day. For a 
time I slept; for an hour or so I read. When the high 
room began to grow dim and murky with the evening 
dust motes, I dared to tear down three or four of the 
rotten slats that covered my easement window. This 
made an inevitable cracking noise—alarmingly aeute to 
me—but the transistor radios had begun playing again 
and the people on the sidewalk at Antonio’s bodega 
were engaged in animated debatc. No one looked up. 

By the thin light from the window, I assembled the 
parts of my eane and inserted the eoncealed firing 
mechanism that would end the Chairman’s second go- 
round at youth and power: a new youth, but a power 
cultivated over the years and broken in by the applied 
malevolence of whieh only age and maturity are capa- 
ble. 

I rumpled my suit. I put on the blind man’s yellow 
sunglasses. I walked around the rubble-strewn floor 
praeticing the smooth halt-and-hitch of the blind man’s 
walk. When the light had almost gone (attenuated 
nearly to extinetion behind the yellow lenses), I stopped 
and ehecked my poekets. Inside my jaeket I found the 
blind man’s identification papers. These I unfolded, 
squinted at, folded again, and replaced in the pocket 
next to my heart. 

The last thing I found was the eapsule of cyanide. In 
the dark, shining with a hairline plastie sear, it seemed 
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even more ludicrous than it had that morning. My 
heart did timpani rolls, mufficd beatings. My hands be- 
gan to sweat. 

As near to midnight as I could gauge, I left the 
apartment, descended the stairs, and struck out halting- 
ly toward the Street of the Scrpents. I wore my glasses. 
F:ven when night falls, a blind man’s sight docs not re- 
turn, and so I emulated the reality. Few people were 
about, the allcys were ill-lit, and at every uncertain step 
I fought the urge to abandon my rolc and heed Nisci’s 
advice to go back wherc I belonged. But my other sens- 
es asserted themselves as if I were indeed blind, and 
reaffirmed in me my commitment to go through to the 
end: the cold bricks under my fingers, the smells of 
baking brcad and stale laundry, the crics from the 
courtyard tenements, the taste of my own saliva. By 
these signs I knew where I belonged, where I was 
going. 2 

At the foot of the Calle de Sierpes, preparations for 
the morning’s tour had already begun. Men in uniform, 
members of La Guardia, moved about like olive-drab 
specters; they directed the workmen who werc setting 
up sawhorscs and tying off every entrance to the strect 
with ropes of plush red velvet. The street itsclf, except 
for the presence of an occasional guardsman, lay before 
me as inviolate as new snow, a broad, vacant swath 
stretching toward the distant avenues where motorized 
traffic was permittcd. 

The moon hung in the sky like a eandled egg, lop- 
sided and warm. 

Voices echoed in the empty street; and, hollow of 
will, I approached the first barricade, tapping my eane, 
regretting my poor command of the language. No one 
questioned me until I had gone past a pair of ropeless 
sawhorses into onc of thc pools of light that shimmcered 
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“Altor’ A man’s face bloomed in front of me like a 
giant rose with sagging petals. 

Through my glasses I could tell only that the man 
was angry, that his jowls labored flaccidly under the 
weight of the admonition he was giving me. His hands 
gripped my shoulders. Another man came up beside 
him. This second man I had time to scrutinize, and I 
could see that he was a young officer with considerably 
more poise than his comrade. I tricd to keep my head 
still, my eyes steady, my posture expectant. The young 
officer engaged the rose-faced man in a brief discussion, 
and then turned to me. 

“Sefior. Como se Ilama?” 

_ A challenge. But in somc ways my confrontation 
with the guardsmen was the fincst self-acquittal that I 
managed in that seventy-two-hour period. I gave them 
the blind man’s name and rummaged inside my jacket 
for his papers. The angry man checked my name 
against a list of the shopkecpers on the Calle de Sierpes, 
while the young officer, singing a popular song under 
his breath, summarily looked over my identification. 
He was untroubled, and I searched my memory and 
constructed a phrase or two in Spanish to keep him so. 
It was remarkably easy. When he asked me why I had 
not been on the strect that day, I answercd, “He estado 
infermo—muy infermo,” speaking the vowels like a 
true Andalusian. Neither man so much as looked up to 
examine my face. 

The officer returned my papers and dismissed his 
heavy-jowled comrade—who went sullenly back to di- 
recting the placement of sawhorscs and the stringing of 
red velvet. 

The officer asked me why I had come to the street at 
so awkward an hour of the night. 

“Ouiero esperar el Generalissimo y su huésped dis- 
tinguido,” I said. “Si possible, quiero conocerlos y ha- 
blar.” The words came full blown into my head; and if 
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they had a certain forcign awkwardness, my confidence 
in speaking them deceivcd the young: officer—who 
laughed and said, “Bueno, bueno, bueno.” 

Still laughing, he indicated that I could proceed to 
my aceustomed place on the street and eautioned me 
that it would be a long night, one laeking in any real 
amusements. I nodded, said, “Si, comprendo,” and be- 
gan tapping my lethal cane toward the doorway where 
I could await, in splendid solitude, the Chairman’s 
coming. 

All night I stood in that doorway, intermittently doz- 
ing. 

When the morning came, it spread a pink watercolor 
wash under the low clouds, over the briek gray build- 
ings, through the netting of canopies that hung furled. 
like sails above the Street of the Serpents. 

Traffic noiscs, far away and joyous, set the pavement 
humming under my feet. I saw the Guardia at both 
ends of the thoroughfare eheeking papers and admitting 
shopkeepers. Grinning nervously and rubbing their 
palms together, these men hurried to their shops, lifted 
the grates over their doorways, and opencd for the 
Generalissimo’s pleasure. A few hailed me cursorily, 
and I lifted the tip of my cane a little in reply. 

Everyone was too busy to stop and talk, but some- 
how I believed I could handle any coneeivable diffi- 
culty, should any businessman decide to grcet mc at 
closer range and, failing to recognize me, challenge my 
right to be there. I had the language in my mouth, the 
cunning in my head: “The tieket seller of your ac- 
quaintance is ill, sefior, but the Guardia wish the strect 
to appear as it always does. Conscquently, I ain here in 
his stead.”” When fate ordains that one complete his 
mission in life, no power may arise to thwart him. 

So it was with me on that spring moming as mer- 
‘ chants babbled, policemen strolled, and the sounds of 
opening shops made metallic moan. At one point, a 
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busboy from the nearest bar brought me a glass of an- 
isctte with the compliments of his employer, and I ac- 
cepted it with trembling fingers and a nod. The boy 
stared at me for a moment, but went away when I be- 
gan to sip the cloudy liquid, my tongue caressing the 
rim of the glass. 

The two hours that I waited after the arrival of the 
shopkeepers seemed even longer than the seven or eight 
hours that I had waited that night. 

But presently a commotion at the head of the street 
told me that I would need to wait but a fraction of time 
more. In one of the street’s shadowy S-coils a party of 
dignitaries emerged into my direct vision. A great many 
people swelled the bottleneck where they strolled 
abreast, unconcernedly jabbering. ‘There was laughter. 

Once past this narrow place the party came on with 
maddening slowness, for the stoop-shouldered man 
about whom the other dignitaries revolved took very 
small steps and paused at frequent intervals to gesture 
with his hands or point out things of interest. He wore 
a uniform with shoulder boards and ribbons and a bril- 
liant loop of braid. His face was birdlike. I knew him 
immediately for the Generalissimo. But the men around 
him had no distinction for me, blurring one into an- 
other like eidolons. I saw other uniforms, vaguely Or- 
ental faces, business suits, pale, exposed wrists, perhaps 
even the hem of a woman’s skirt. Flashbulbs scoured 
these people’s clothes with brief bursts of light, but still 
I could not tell if the Chairman walked with them. 

I sought two different faces, one Mongoloid, one 
Nordic. 

But neither one appeared among the faces which de- 
scended upon me at such an enragingly leisurely rate. 
Had the blind man licd to me about the Chairman’s 
visit? Had Nisei, to punish my boorishness, concocted 
the bizarre tale of Theodor Wcik’s death and resurrec- 
tion? Standing there, I realized that all the information 
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I possessed had come to me second-hand. Doubt took 
na and I cursed my trust in the dead and the deceit- 
ul. 

Tapping with my cane, I stcpped out of the door- 
way. 

Almost at once I saw a tall figure with graying blond 
hair, a man with sunken blue eyes and a long jaw. He 
moved from behind a knot of smaller men and took up 
his place beside the Generalissimo. Incongruously, he 
wore the high-necked jacket and the loose trousers of a 
member of the Chinese Communality. It was Nisei’s 
former husband, now mercly the living husk in which 
there resided the locust mind, the insatiable maw, of an 
unparalleled villain. 

“Loteria,” I cried. “Loteria para hoy.” 

They saw me and smiled. Shapeless, slow, hungry 
for novelty, the group of dignitaries and rcporters came 
rolling toward me. The sensation of their spreading ap- 
proach was claustrophobic. I would have precious little 
room to strike ‘Theodor/Mao, not an inch wherein I 
might retreat. Their bodies would be upon me in an in- 
stant. But like a basketball player among school chil- 
dren, the Chairman towered over his Spanish hosts, his 
Chinese comrades, and strode toward me with impetu- 
ous boldness. 

“Lotcria,” I cried again. 

The Chairman halted, spoke something over his 
~ shoulder, laughed, and came on relentlessly. ‘The others 
crowded behind him, and suddenly their infuriating 
slowness had become one great tidal rush. Men and 
flashbulbs surrounded me. I stepped back. Looking up 
through the opening between my face and the lenses of 
my glasses, I saw a pigeon floating in the slit of blue 
sky. I longed to fly into that vacancy with him, free of 
the self-imposed onus of assassinating a man who no 
longer resembled himself. ‘The actor drew near. 

He looked over his shoulder again. “Generalissimo,” 
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he said in Spanish, addressing the aged homunculus in 
the majestic uniform, “this man need not remain blind. 
No one must. We have the means to restore his sight.” 

Blond as northern wheat, supple as a lean cat, the 
Chairman extended toward me his beautiful hands and 
smiled an otherworldly benediction. I could see no one 
but him. All the others might have been cardboard 
figures meant to dress a prosaic backdrop. And all 
time—past, present, future—condensed into that mo- 
ment and ran in my veins like a fiery serum. 

In English I shouted, “Die, you monster!” and 
sprang forward so violently that the sun dimmed, the 
air burned, and the earth heaved under the pavement 
in volcanic shudders; all creation aghast at the magni- 
tude of my deed. ~ 

Up came the tip of my cane as I swung the weapon 
first sideways and then uncrringly forward. It split the 
space between the Chairman’s outstretched hands, hom- 
ing on his heart. 

Several flashbulbs exploded. 

The Chairman’s body turned; his hcad went back. A 
sound like steam escaping a kettle filled the causeway 
as the accompanying dignitaries let their astonishment 
slip past their lips. I twisted the cane and banged it 
against the Chairman’s breast bone, a trifle off-target 
because of the twisting he had involuntarily done. But 
the cartridge tore into his chest, ripped away the facing 
of his gray garment, burrowed into the hollow that his 
lungs bordered. Shouts overrode the hissing sounds of 
the crowd. 

The recoil of the weapon shoved me down; the 
weapon fell from my hands. Falling, I saw the plush 
red stain on the Chairman’s torso and then stared for a 
moment into his water-blue, unbelieving eyes. Two 
men supported his tottering body. But the intelligent 
blue eyes watched me fall and then rolled into their 
own milky whitcs before closing. The body sagged. 
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Still, I had a fraction of a second in which to note that 
the effect had been all wrong, the expression not at all 
what I had desired. It came to me instantly that per- 
haps I had made a mistake. A mistake! 

This thought died at once, for a man’s knee came up 
ame my chin and cracked my head against a store 

ront. 

My yellow sunglasses skittered away—but somehow 
I got my hands under me and crabwalked frantically 
along the concrete molding of the shops, retreating 
from my pursuers. A pair of heavy knees—in olive- 
drab gabardine, above shiny lubricated boots-bore 
down on me. Fascinated, I crabwalked away from 
them as curses and cries of alarm echoed up and down 
the Calle de Sierpes. The gleaming boots were almost 
in my face. I kicked out at one of them and took ad- 
vantage of their stumbling to lever myself up to a 
standing position. 

Desperately, I tried to extract the cyanide capsule 
from one of my trouser pockets. 

“Nol” a woman’s voice screamed. “You mustn’t let 
‘ him do that!” 

The man who had momentarily stumbled was upon 
me. He wore a tri-cornered hat and appeared to be an 
extremely important officer in the Guardia. With one 
brusque sweep of his forearm he broke my jaw and 
sent the flimsy pod of plastic sailing into infinity, irre- 
coverable. The man was older than I, I saw, but 
demonstrably stronger. He gripped my lapels and 
pushed me along the facade of store fronts until my 
back was to a wide tinted window. I knew what was 
coming, read the direction of his rage. 

He spat in my face. “Hijo de noche.” 

Then his forearms stiffened against my chest, power- 
fully, like coiled springs, and thrust me into the collaps- 
ing wall of glass so that shards dropped around me, 
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sprigs of crystal caught in my hair, excruciating pow- 
ders abraded my back. 

I lay sprawled, legs up, in the darkened serving area 
of the billiard parlor where the blind man and I had 
discussed the Chairman’s impending visit. Now the 
Chairman was dead, and the jagged opening above me 
filled with curious faces, all somehow secondary to the 
stolid angry face of the guardsman who had just effect- 
ed my brutal and lacerating fall. 

With the back of his hand he knocked several more 
pieces of glass out of the window frame and climbed in 
toward me. I was conscious. My jaw throbbed like the 
rail over which a huge engine has just passed; my body 
was riddled as if. with bee stings and laser holes. In 
thrall to his anger, the guardsman would kill me and 
end my suffering. 

The prospect did not frighten me; I welcomed it. 

But I was conscious, too, of the barman and busboys 
inside the parlor and their pleas that my assailant desist 
so that the wreckage not become more general. Jerked 
to my feet, I listened to these cries as the guardsman 
slapped my head from sidc to side and whispered a hiss- 
ing torrent of obscenities with every blow. It seemed 
that I was being struck by an anonymous retributive 
powcr, for the man, so far as I knew, had no face— 
only terrible extremities, such as the boots I had fled 
from and the bruised hands that battered me. 

Like a plucked harp string, a woman’s voice sound- 
ed in the shattered opening: “No, Vicente, no. The 
Chairman is dead. This man’s death won’t alter that.” 

Vicente, the guardsman, chopped at me with the 
edge of his hand. Hc held me erect. He prepared to 
strike me again. 

Bac the sake of love,” the woman cried, “stop your- 
self!” 

At these words, Vicente backed away from me and 
gave me an unobstructed view of the people crowded in 
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the window. The woman, of course, was Nisei. She had 
both her hands to her: face, scveral fingers twistcd 
through the silk curtain of her hair. Her eyes straincd 
at the relative darkness we inhabited. Clearly, she did 
not recognize me—though I could not tell why. When 
my knees began to crumple and my eyes to glazc, the 
heavyset guardsman grabbed my sleeve and shook me 
into another moment of awareness. Held erect once 
more, I saw that my jacket was gone, my shirt front 
was as crimson as a roostcr’s comb, my chest was out- 
lined beneath the sucking wetness. The pain riveted me 
upright for a horrifying second. “Nisei,” I said. Then I 
slumped again. This time Vicente let go of me. 

Having penetrated my identity, Nisei began to 
scream. 

I toppled into the carpet of dull glass and heard the 
larger pieces go crack under my body, indifferently cut- 
ting. Again, Vicente’s head came down. His hands 
reached for my absent lapcls and tore my shirt. My 
consciousness was going. I fought to fix my tormentor’s 
face in my mind; I strugglcd for a last remnant of lu- 
cidity. The man’s breath touched my lips and nose. 
Straining to focus, I turned my head toward him and 
looked up at his swollen jowls. 

Although thirty ycars had passed, one thing made 
this man readily and forevcr familiar: the magenta-1m- 
bued birthmark that clung to his left cheek like a hun- 
gry spider. 

It was with this image in my mind that the guards- 
man himself and all the hovering spectators in the win- 
dow faded into invisibility, imconsequence, oblivion. 
My pain faded, too. For the certain knowledge that 
what I had accomplished was no mistake spun a web of 
silver for me and trembled in the encompassing dark. 

And as the darkness fell, a pigeon hovering in the 
blue space between the canopies over the Street of the 
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Serpents disappeared; disappeared without moving. The 
serenity of old cathcdrals was mine, mine alone. 


Epilogue 


As this document proves, they did not kill me. Do 
not ask me why. Instead they committed mc to this 
great prison. When I first camc here, there were other 
men behind the walls. Now, however, I am the:‘only 
one, for year by year the number of prisoners has de- 
ereased with pardons, natural deaths, and finally, at the 
turn of the new century, a general amncsty. Only I am 
not rclcased—though I may go walking through any 
corridor I choose and even spend a morning digging in 
the prison gardens. 

From the window of my cell I can look down on ol- 
ive trecs, gnarled little hardwoods that cast crooked 
shadows. I write and think. 

In the election of 1992 the Generalissimo won a 
resounding victory over his many opponents. This year 
he won his ninth consecutive springtime election. The 
guards keep me apprised. It is by his decree, I am cer- 
tain, that I remain hcre—deferred to, humored, well 
cared for, but always aware of my status as a prisoner. 
The guards, you see, do not tell me everything, only 
the news which pertains directly to Spain. For instance, 
after the Generalissimo’s last election they informed me 
that Picasso had painted a commemorative mural enti- 
tled The Dream and the Truth of Franco and that this 
mural now hangs in the Museo del Prado. Sometimes I 
believe that these guards are liars, that the blind man 
was a liar, that even Nisei must have deceived me. 

I know nothing of what happened in China after I 
killed Theodor/Mao. Of the momentous reactions of 
the world at large I am completely ignorant. They keep 
me this way. The guards conspire to see that I continue 
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to go about in the dark. Beyond daily pleasantries and a 
little gossip about Franco, they will not venture. 

They leave me to write and think. Consequently, I 
have only one more brief episode to relate. 

After my incarceration eight years ago, the authori- 
ties permitted me a visitor. The elder of my two sons, 
Christopher James, flew up from Johannesburg and 
came with a strange reticence into my cell. He was not 
yct twenty-one, and it had been so long since I had last 
seen him that I was surprised to note how tall he was. 
He did not sit down, but stared at me with his hands 
folded in front of him. So young, so young! His face 
had a healthy adolescent thinness, and his hair, worn at 
a moderate length, fairly shone. Even the palpable 
gloom of my cell could not quench that sheen—the vig- 
or and sheen of his youth! 

He would not talk to me about himself, although I 
asked him questions about his studies and evcn joked 
with him about the possibility of his becoming my per- 
sonal physician. (At that time, my wounds still had not 
completely healed, and my jaw occasionally ached with 
a cruel fierceness.) None of my banter moved him. He 
stood looking down on me, passing judgment. When I 
asked him news of the world, he said, “They told me 
not to discuss that with you. And I won’t, Father, be- 
cause it isn’t important.” 

“What do you consider important, then?” 

“Your reasons for taking a man’s life, for killing an- 
other human being. I’d like to know those things.” 

As briefly as I could, I explained. With some elo- 
quence [ laid all the pieces of the jigsaw puzzle before 
him and then proceeded to fit the edges together 
in a coherent pattern. When I was through, he shook 
his head and began to pace the flagstones beside my 
cot. 

“Your family still loves you,” he said at last. “But 
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ve aren’t Moses. Your people aren’t the Chosen Peo- 
P e.” 

“Perhaps you’d like to sce me throw down the rod 
that I spared on you, Jamie, and watch it turn into a 
snake.” He laughed a little at that, and I went on to say 
that just as I did not resemble Moses, he did not resem- 
ble Minos, one of the Greek judges of the dead. I 
would permit Jamie and his younger brother Joshua 
Ethan to sit in judgment of me, however, if they would 
agree to having their allowances curtailed. Jamie 
laughed again. ‘They had had no allowance from me for 
several years, but somchow this broke the ice, and we 
fell into some pleasant conversation. 

An hour passed. 

Jamie, summoned by a guard, told me goodbye and 
left me sitting disconsolately on my cot. ‘The cell filled 
up with darkness. ‘The sound of my son’s footfalls 
faded. And in all the intervening years I have not been 
permitted another visitor. 

Still, I regret nothing. ‘Though the years have wrin- 
kled me as they will wrinkle Jamie, I regret nothing. I 
killed a monster for my wife and sons, and there is 
nothing in that to regret. 
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